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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


OF the National Convention at Chicago we are obliged to speak 
in advance of its choice of candidates, but we derive our 
knowledge directly from the scene of action up to the hour when 
balloting was about to begin. All the progress of the great gath- 
ering has been precisely upon the lines indicated in these columns 
for weeks past. Mr. Sherman’s strength has been great, but ap- 
parently not enough. After him General Harrison has been the 
one man generally thought of. There has been behind all, the ap- 
prehension of an inconsiderate and fatal return to the idea of an- 
other nomination for Mr. Blaine; but, so far, the cool and wise 
elements in the Convention have been too strong to permit this to 
make headway. The platform is good as a whole and in places 
very good. Itis direct, aggressive, and clear. With candidates 
who fully represent and typify it, the response of the people can 
not be doubted. In the details of the Convention some points de- 
serve notice. The number of people drawn together by it was 
large beyond precedent, and the pressure for tickets of admission 
was equalled only by the tardy and unsystematic manner of their 
distribution. The good temper of the crowd was wonderful and 
the absence from the Convention, except in the single case of the 
Virginia contests, of all harsh feelings, presented a contrast to 
some of its predecessors. HM. J. 





In the estimate of dispassionate onlookers, it was one of the 
finest assemblies of the sort ever held in this country. It wasa 
fair representation of that party, which,—as Sir Richard Temple 
said in 1884, after a careful study of our political assemblies and our 
election methods,—“‘ contains the intellectual and moral bone and 
sinew of the American nation.” Its orderliness and intelligence, 
its combination of general good humor with the most earnest in- 
terest in the fate of candidates, its sharp outlook for the higher 
side of the life of the great city which entertained it, were nota- 
ble. And it was a body assembled to make a nomination, not to 
ratify one already made. For this reason the highest interest at- 
tached to its action throughout the country, while good Republi- 
cans felt that it hardly could make any selection from the candi- 
dates actually before it, which would not be satisfactory on per- 
sonal grounds, or would not suffice for victory. 





AFTER the selection of officers and the routine business came 
the only contest for representation, that from Virginia. As the 
Mahone delegation were all pledged for Sherman, the supporters 
of the Ohio candidate naturally wished for the adoption of the 
minority report of the Committee on Credentials, which was in 
their favor. But “ the field” combined against this effort to over- 
ride the decision of the majority of the Committee, and the real 
strength of the Sherman column was shown. Of the merits of 
the case we have spoken below. 

The platform is a good illustration of the fact that there are 
some compensatory advantages to a party which is not in power. 
For the last twenty years the Democrats have had to criticize and 
the Republicans to defend the administration of the national gov- 
ernment, and in this earthly state of imperfection it always is 
easier to find fault than to repel fault-finding. But the course of 
Mr. Cleveland’s administration for the last four years made the 
task of criticism very easy, and that of defense very difficult. No 
Republican administration ever made so inglorious a record in the 
management of our affairs abroad; none ever arrayed itself 
against the interests and the prosperity of the people at home, 
none ever so completely belied the promises with which it started 
at the outset. None ever did so many things which its party 
found convenient to pass over in silence in its quadrennial review 
of the history and the situation of the country. Any one who will 





compare the Democratic platform of 1884 with that of 1888 will 
find in their comparative length, and the paucity of the topics 
treated in the latter, the evidence that on some points the Dem- 
ocrats have found that “ silence is golden.” 

On no points touched upon in the Democratic platform, are 
the Republicans silent; and they meet more than one statement 
in the St. Louis platform with a flat and authoritative contradic- 
tion. Of course the Tariff is the main topic in both, and the pro- 
longed applause with which the Convention and the on-lookers 
greeted the clause on that subject reflects the feeling of the whole 
party. Weare glad to see, however, that the plank stands sec- 
ond in the platform, the “equal rights’ plank being first. Not 
even in its zeal for American industries and the prosperity of the 
people, can the Republican party afford to forget that the cause 
of human equality is that which stands first in the history of the 
party. 

The declaration on Protection could not be more distinct, but 
it might have been more philosophical. Something in the line of 
Mr. Reed’s speech on the Mills bill, or even of the declaration 
of 1884, would have been in order, as pointing to the deep and 
underlying social principles of the Protective policy. From that 
start the declaration against contract labor and “ trusts” might 
have been connected, as showing that both abuses are in viola- 
tion of the Protecjive policy. As they stand now in isolation, 
they seem to be rather independent principles, than corollaries 
of the Protective princlple. The falsehood put forward in the 
St. Louis platform, that Republicans propose to get rid of the 
surplus by extravagant appropriations, is met by a demand for 
the repeal of the tax on tobacco and on alchohol used in the arts, 
and for a readjustment of the Tariff to reduce revenue by check- 
ing the import of articles we can produce at home. The entire 
repeal of the taxes on whiskey and malt liquors is agreed to, in 
case these other measures should not suffice to bring the revenue 
within the needs of the government. This is a straddle to cover 
the position of both wings of the party, and one which we do not 
especially like. Far better have specified the substitution of a 
bounty on home-made sugar for the duties on raw sugar, as the 
alternative, if the measures in which all agree should not be 
found sufficient. But the plank leaves room in the party for 
all kinds of Republicans, and commits the party to a policy of 
adequate reduction of revenue, thus putting the authors of the 
St. Louis platform into a bad box. 

The other planks relate to the Homestead policy, in refutation 
of the Democratic claim to especial virtue in the matter of the 
Public Domain ; to the admission of Territories as States, and es- 
pecially the case of Dakota ; to Bimetallism ; to lower postal rates ; 
to free schools, implying but not distinctly endorsing the Blair bill ; 
to ampler provision for national defense ; to the Monroe Doctrine ; 
to the Protection of our Fisheries; to Civil Service Reform, in- 
dicting the Mugwumps for the desertion of that cause, and reaf- 
firming the clause written by Mr. Curtis for the platform of 1884 ; 
and finally to pensions for dependent soldiers. We shall have 
more to say of these deliverances next week. For the present we 
are satisfied that the platform is better than that of 1880, not so 
good as that of 1884, and satisfactory on the great fighting points 
of the coming campaign. But it would have been stronger for the 
omission of the fling at the Whiskey Ring, and at the ‘“‘ pet banks ” 
in which the Secretary of the Treasury has deposited part of the 
Surplus. 


THE nominations on Thursday placed before the Convention 
the names of Gen. Hawley, Judge Gresham, Gen. Harrison, Sen- 
ator Allison, Gov. Alger, Mr. Depew, Senator Sherman, Mayor 
Fitler, and Gov. Rusk. As no party was anxious for an immediate 
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trial of strength, there was an adjournment until Friday after the 
speeches had been made. 

The third ballot, taken just before we go to press (Friday), 
allows us to make no prediction as to the final result. 





As no less than sixty-two Republican members of the House 
went to Chicago—fifteen of them as delegates—and as the Repub- 
lican Senators very generally went with them, there was a sort of 
suspension of important legislation at Washington in the mean- 
time, appropriation bills only being considered in the House. The 
Senate took action which we hope will be reconsidered when 
there is a full attendance, as Mr. Riddleberger has moved that it 
be. It passed a concurrent resolution requesting the President to 
invite negotiations with any government with which we have 
diplomatic relations, to the end that differences which cannot be 
adjusted by diplomacy may be referred to arbitration. The Sen- 
ate did not seem to see where this would place the Fisheries ques- 
tion, if the treaty now under consideration should be rejected. 
At once Mr. Bayard would be authorized to apply to Great Britain 
for a tribunal of arbitration, such as that which cheated us at 
Halifax, in 1872. On that tribunal we would have one representa- 
tive, Great Britain another, and some European power a third. 
This third power would not be Russia, as England refused defi- 
nitely in 1872 to accept her. It would not be France, as that 
power has claims to fishing rights on the east coast of New- 
foundland too much like our own to permit of her being regarded 
as impartial. Probably by skill of British diplomacy it would be 
Italy, Belgium, or the Netherlands, those being the three coun- 
tries which lie under special obligation to England. As the third 
commissioner would still be unnamed when the agreement came 
before the Senate for approval, there would be no ground for re- 
jecting an arrangement the Senate had expressly ordered. And 
in this way the rights of our fishermen would be left to the diplo- 
matic skill and American patriotism of the State Department,— 
two qualities in which that Department is notably deficient. The 
only outcome would be just such another “ settlement ” as that of 
1872. Toward this the Senate moved when it adopted that con- 
current resolution, and to this it will be carried by the logic of 
events, unless it reject this proposition for general arbitration. 

Even if there were no Fisheries question before us, the con- 
current resolution would be unwise. Common sense prescribes 
that we treat every case on its own merits, instead of tying our 
hands by committing ourselves to some one way of procedure. 
In some cases, no doubt, arbitration would right and proper. In 
other cases a pressure which is not war and never will lead to war, 
would secure us what is just and right with much greater facility. 





WHOEVER else may come back from Chicago with honor, Gen. 
Mahone returns with a deserved backset. In the contest with 
Col. Wise for the Virginia delegation he secured but eight of the 
seats for his friends, while fourteen were given to his opponents. 
Even this much he owed to the inadvertence of his opponents. 
They did not withdraw from the State Convention until the dele- 
gates-at-large had been chosen, and thus they sanctioned the 
claim of those delegates to a seat. In some districts they did not 
hold conventions to nominate delegates in place of those ap- 
pointed by Mr. Mahone’s committees. Had they not made these 
two false steps, their majority in the delegation would have been 
still greater. 

The contest has been so bitter that we fear it has weakened 
the party in Virginia for the coming campaign. At one point the 
two leaders came to blows. But it is well for the future of the 
Republican party in that State that the people of Virginia have 
been notified that Gen. Mahone is not dictator, and that his meth- 
ods are repudiated by the party at large. Exactly the contrary 


impression was created by the Convention of 1884. Then the Re- 
publicans opposed to Mr. Blaine were so eager for Mr. Mahone’s 
support that they set aside the more regular delegation and wel- 
comed his cohort with effusive eagerness, Mr. Curtis and the 
Mugwumps joining with the rest in this bit of “ practical politics.’’ 





It is rather curious to see that the second name on the Dem- 
ocratic ticket continues to excite more enthusiasm than the first. 
The red bandana handkerchief favored by Mr. Thurman has be- 
come the Democratic symbol for the campaign; and it is to his 
name that the heartiest responses of enthusiasm are made by “the 
unterrified.” It is awkward for our Democratic friends that they 
have selected a symbol which they have to import from abroad, as 
red bandanas are not made in this country. Itis said that also the 
badges worn at St. Louis by the delegates were imported. And now 
we have the Administration buying blankets for the army in Eu- 
rope, in preference to purchasing of the home-manufacturer, prob- 
ably by way of emphasizing its hostility to the duties on wool and 
on blankets. If Mr. Endicott will look up the history of the pur- 
chases of blankets for the use of soldiers, sailors, and Indians at 
the opening of the second war with Great Britain, he will find 
that there are military and naval reasons for fostering their man- 
ufacture in America. 





THE hostility of the average Democrat to our native industries 
comes out so strongly in the current debate on the Revenue bill 
that it is impossible for them to disguise their attitude from the 
American people. Mr. Mills introduced that bill with the dis- 
tinct declaration that Free Trade was his object. Mr. Watterson, 
in his speech to his neighbors after his return from the St. Louis 
Convention, expressed himself to the same effect. The Mills bill 
was as much as could be secured now; but the entire destruction 
of the Protective policy was what he hoped for in the course of 
afew years. Yet the Democrats, and especially some of their Mug- 
wump allies, are very indignant when Republicans speak of the 
Mills bill as a Free Trade measure, although it establishes abso- 
lute Free Trade in a number of commodities whose home produc- 
tion has been fostered by Protection, and although its authors 
and patrons admit that it is only a first step toward the entire ab- 
olition of Protection. 

It is said that the Democrats are no more for Free Trade now, 
than the Republicans were for Abolition in 1860. The analogy is 
entirely misleading. In 1860 the Republicans declared their op- 
position to the principle of slavery, and their purpose to abolish 
it in the Territories and the District of Columbia, and wherever 
else the national government was responsible for its existence. As 
to its existence in the Southern States, they—unlike the Aboli- 
tionists—washed their hands of it, recognizing the restrictions 
which the Constitution offered to national interference with State 
institutions. If slavery had been as purely a national question as 
the Tariff is, the Republican party would have been, by force of 
its own logic, an Abolitionist party. When the South put itself 
outside the constitutional guarantees for the perpetuation of sla- 
very as a State institution, the Republican party gave human 
bondage its death-blow. But in Missouri, Kentucky, and Dela- 
ware slavery continued until it was abolished by Constitutional 
amendment. 

The Democratic party of 1888 is just as hostile to Protection 
as the Republican party of 1860 was to Slavery. It is only less 
honest about it. Its Jeaders say one thing in conventions and 
platforms, and another in their frank and free expressions of opin- 
ion. But this time they have committed themselves. Their en- 
dorsement of Mr. Cleveland’s message and of Mr. Mills’s Revenue 
bill is just as significant to-day, as was Republican endorsement of 
the Wilmot Proviso before the War. No amount of refurbishing 
the insincerities of 1884 can avail against that. And as there is no 
constitutional difficulty in the way of the complete overthrow of 
the Tariff, the party which met in Convention at St. Louis is com- 
mitted to unending warfare upon the Protective policy. 





WE sincerely hope that Mr. Whitney will not carry out his 
purpose of resignation from Mr. Cleveland’s cabinet. No member 
of that Cabinet made a worse start. No member of it has made 
such good uses of his opportunities to grow wiser as well as older. 
To-day he is the only thoroughly American cabinet officer we 
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have, as his utterances about American shipping, a naval militia, 
and our new cruisers and their armaments go to show. 





THERE is one form of criticism of the present Administration 
which must tell heavily against it with an intelligent and earnest 
class of citizens. We refer to the exposure of its Indian policy 
by such speakers as Mr. Herbert Welsh of the Iudian Rights Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Welsh is a gentleman of the highest character. In 
his relations with the Administration he has been controlled simply 
by a regard for a cause to which he has devoted himself without 
any expectation of reward. He is by character at the farthest re- 
move from an agitator, and he has no political ambitions of any 
kind. He has labored with the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Commissioner of Indian affairs to secure for the Indians the same 
kind of treatment they received under the Republican adminis- 
trations since Gen. Grant in 1868 set on foot the experiment which 
has secured such admirable results. He is obliged to report that 
from the President down, everybody treats the administration of 
Indian affairs as a question of partisan advantage simply. The 
most competent and experienced agents have been dismissed to 
make room for men whose only qualifications are their political 
opinions and services. The efficiency of the service has been dis- 
arranged to increase the amount of official patronage at the dispo- 
sal of the Commissioner. Every pledge to put the Civil Service 
on a higher footing has been shamefully broken in this case, where 
the highest efficiency is needed, and where no Republican in office 
had shown himself “an offensive partisan.” As a consequence 
the work of civilizing and Christianizing the Indians, whose incep- 
tion is one of the most honorable facts in Gen. Grant’s career, has 
been checked by this maladministration of Indian affairs, as 
nothing else could have checked it. 





THE Sundry Civil Appropriation bill is one of the most im- 
portant of the session. It touches on a great many public inter- 
ests, and all of them important. That reported to the House has 
some sham economies, but several excellent provisions. It pro- 
vides for the elimination of the bastard militarism from the Signal 
Service Bureau. The young men who enter that service for a few 
years after leaving college will no longer be liable to be treated 
like dogs by any army underling, because of their having “ en- 
listed’ in the government service. It places the erection of the 
new Congressional library under the care of the Secretary of the 
Interior, instead of the Commission which has had it in charge ; 
and it brings the appropriations for the expenses of the federal 
courts up to the level of actual expenditures, instead of providing 
for an annual deficit of over half a million of dollars. 

But to balance these merits the bill has some grave defects. 
It reduces the appropriation for the coast service by nearly a third 
of a million, omits the appropriation for the survey of the Texan 
frontier, and reduces that for the marble terraces of the capitol, 
which will have to be finished and paid for, and might as well be 
so now as later. All this makes a poor show of “economy” on 
which to work in the coming campaign. The American people 
are shrewd enough to know that ‘economy’ may be a vice in- 
stead of a virtue, and that its true meaning is not saving, but 
house-keeping. 





THE maximum of 45 lines a day of the Revenue bill was 
reached before the Republican members started for Chicago. As 
that which transfers tin-plates to the free list was one of the last 
articles under discussion, Mr. Randall had the chance to test his 
strength in the House, that being a manufacture in whose pro- 
tection by an increased duty he takes especial interest. But the 
President and the Caucus were too much for him, although he 
threw all his strength into the resistance to the abolition of the 
present insufficient duty. He said the real question was whether 
we could make these plates profitably, and should do so, or should 
go on buying three-fifths of the English product. He was seconded 
by Mr. Reed, Mr. Kelley, and Mr, Butterworth; but Mr. Scott 





and Mr. Mills both took the floor in opposition, and the amend- 
ment was rejected by the usual majority. 

The ordinary outcry against a duty is that it is in the interest 
of the wealthy monopolists. In this case that could not be urged, 
and it was said that it was not a question of protection, as we have 
no tin-plate industry to protect! As Mr. Reed well retorted, that 
might have been said of all our manufactures at some stage. We 
do not have a Tariff because we have manufactures; we have 
manufactures because we have had a Tariff. 





NEw YORK justice sometimes succeeds in inflicting deserved 
punishment, and never more distinctly so than in the trial of the 
queer couple called Gen. Diss Debar and Mrs. Diss Debar. The 
interest in these two worthies grows out of the fact that they are 
types of a great host of shameless adventurers, who have made a 
profit out of what is called Spiritualism. There are honest and 
sincere people in plenty in the loosely defined and quite unorgan- 
ized body called Spiritualists. We have known such personally, 
and have the highest respect for their character apart from their 
judgment. But it has been the fate of the movement to attract 
to itself many of the most rapacious birds of prey in American 
and Européan society; and in the absence of any organized au- 
thority or established mode of recognition, these frequently have 
thrust themselves into the fore-front of the movement. To save 
Spiritualism itself from discredit, the better class have not at- 
tacked and exposed these pretenders ; and this has proved a very 
grave practical mistake. The public has been led to accept these 
traffickers in curiosity about the supernatural as the truest repre- 
sentatives of their party ; and dishonest humbug has not been the 
grossest of their offenses. From the Fourierite and similar move- 
ments, which stood in close relation to Spiritualism at the outset, 
loose theories of sexual relations and equally loose practices have 
been taken over ; and at times these theories have been proclaimed 
as authentic parts of the new “revelations” concerning this life 
and the future. 

All these scandals came to the front in the present case. By 
an impudent fraud of substitution,a rich lawyer was induced to be- 
lieve that he was owner of a gallery of paintings by the old mas- 
ters, and to transfer a valuable house to the Diss Debars. When 
they were put on trial it was discovered that they were not hus- 
band and wife, as the male defendant has a wife still living, and 
his associate in the conspiracy never had been married to him. 
It was found that the woman’s whole recerd was in keeping with 
this, and that she had been preying upon society ever since her 
girlhood in much the same fashion. The only excuse for her is 
the evidence that there is a taint of insanity in her family, which 
is from Kentucky. 

We observe that in some of our cities, notably Boston and New 
York, the spiritualists have been organizing as religious congrega- 
tions after the fashion of the churches. Nothing but this can se- 
cure that mutual responsibility for each other which will enable 
the public to discriminate between the respectable and the adven- 
turer elements in the movement, and also enable the former to 
purge themselves of the latter. 





Dr. McCosu’s formal retirement at Princeton, and the installa- 
tion of Dr. Patton as president, made the commencement one of un- 
usual interest. Nothing could exceed the good will shown for the 
veteran Scotchman, and well deserved on his part. Whatever his 
faults and failures as a president, he almost might say of Prince- 
ton, as Augustus of Rome and Calvin of Geneva, that he found it 
brick and left it marble. His presidency has been a grand build- 
ing era, thanks to the persistency and the infectious enthusiasm of 
the man. 

In his inaugural Dr. Patton took exactly the ground as to the 
meaning of a university which we urged in our comments on Dr. 
McCosh’s discussion of the subject more than a year ago, he said : 

It is said that a university is an institution consisting of the four fac- 
ulties, Arts, Law, Medicine, and Theology, and I confess a certain regard for 
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this traditional idea, though I see that there is no logic of exclusion that 
should limit the learned professions to three, or prevent us from giving uni- 
versity status to other callings. But I deny that it is of the essence of a 
university to have four faculties, or even a plurality of faculties. There 
was a university at Salerno with only a faculty of Medicine; Bologna was 
a university when it gave instruction only in law; Paris had a university 
that consisted of a faculty of Theology. If a faculty of Medicine may bea 
university, a faculty of Philosophy may surely be one. And what is a well 
equipped college like this but a faculty of Philosophy? Princeton is al- 
ready a university, if there ever was a university in the wérld. The foun- 
ders of the College of New Jersey organized it upon this university basis. 
They planned their college for liberal culture and provided in their charter 
that no religious tests should be imposed on either professors or students. 
They planned therefore for academic freedom which is also a note of the 
university. 





CHANCELLOR McCRACKEN, of the University of New York, 
speaks out for coéducation in city colleges. The University has 
taken a new lease of life in recent years, and will become still 
more important if Columbia should act on Dr. Barnard’s pacify- 
ing suggestion to abolish undergraduate instruction. In that case 
the University will have to secure a large endowment and ampler 
accommodations, as well as an increased teaching forge. And all 
these its friends are rich enough to furnish, when once they are 
satisfied that the time has come for that. The two great Re- 
formed Churches of New York have given abundantly of their 
wealth to enrich Princeton and Rutgers. It now remains for them 
to attend to more urgent claims at home. Dr. John Hall alone is 
in a position to send a million of money in the direction of the 
University in gifts and bequests, if he should feel that the need 
justified urgency on his part. But he is a man who exercises his 
influence in such matters with extreme conscientiousness. 





WE congratulate the medical profession of Philadelphia on 
the decision which has opened the County Medical Society to wo- 
men physicians. The election of Dr. Mary Willits to member- 
ship by a vote of 107 out of 146, and at an unusually large meet- 
ing, we take to be the final breakdown of the discrimination 
against the sex in the medical profession of this city. Drs. Mar- 
shall, Bennet, Richardson, Longshore, Fullerton, and others will 
enter the breach thus made in the bulwark of masculine con- 
servatism. It would be altogether absurd to ascribe to profes- 
sional jealousy the resistance with which this proposal has been 
successfully encountered up to the present time. Many of the 
opponents of the change are men altogether above such consider- 
ations, and even incapable of entertaining them. Probably the 
strongest factor in the opposition to the change is the feeling that 
woman will be helped rather than hindered by their admission 
to professions which properly do not fall within their sphere, 
and that medicine is one of these. With the major premise of 
this argument we are in entire agreement. We believe, for in- 
stance, that the imposition of political duties and responsibilities 
upon women, under the plea that these are “ rights,’”’ would be 
an injurious infliction of a burden, and would tend to lower the 
tone of social relations. We also believe that injury has been 
done by the laws which keep entirely separate the estates of mar- 
ried persons. To stop the hardships inflicted by the cruelty or 
waste of husbands in a few cases, the State has made the mar- 
riage bond less firm and less a matter of mutual confidence for 
all. 

We will not be supposed, therefore, to be speaking in the inter- 
ests of any social radicalism, when we say that we see no reason 
for regarding medicine as an unsuitable profession for women. 
The names we have mentioned, and many others beside these, 
show that they have practised it with great success already. The 
woman physician is here already, and she has come to stay. It 
is not a question whether or not we shall have them, but whether 
they shall have the best help their brothers in the profession can 
give them for the prosecution of their work. They are still too 
few to be able to benefit each other largely in a separate associa- 
tion. Their access to the library and other collections of the 





County Medical Society, and to its discussions, will help them to 
live up to the high standard of scientific and social duty, which 
they share with the profession. The social recognition by the 
male members of the profession will be a safeguard against their 
being confounded by the less intelligent part of the public with 
clairvoyants and similar quacks, to the great advantage of the 
quacks. And we have the personal testimony of physicians of 
eminence that doctors of the sterner sex will benefit by being able 
to avail themselves freely of the special gifts and acquirements of 
women doctors. 





THE Evening Post praises the State Department for applying 
to the head of the School of Political Science in Columbia College 
for a librarian for the Department, instead of assigning the place 
on grounds of political services. How low this Administration 
must have sunk to leave room for such praises! But is not our 
contemporary abandoning its own platform? What has become 
of that delightful Chinese contrivance called competitive exam- 
ination, which is to supersede the necessity for brains and con- 
science in our rulers? Why was not this place thrown open to 
competition, and a chance given to the young students of political 
science in Harvard, Yale, Cornell, and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania? Have not these been gravely wronged in this instance, 
according to the declarations of the rights of all citizens to seek 
office which are contained in the annual deliverances of the Civil 
Service Reform Association? The Post singles out for its praises 
just the method by which appointments were made before the Re- 
form had been heard of. 





THE death of the Emperor Frederick III, on Friday morning 
of last week is such a blow to the prospects of peace, of liberty, 
and of good government, as no other death could have inflicted. 
Even the expected death of Dom Pedro, while it probably will 
strengthen the Clerical party in Brazil, will give that Empire a 
ruler in other respects worthy of her father and in sympathy with 
his views. But this sad event for Germany makes Bismarck and 
the army more truly the rulers of Germany under William II 
than they were even under William I. It puts an end to that hu- 
manizing influence by which the Empress Victoria antagonized 
the militarism of the Prussian court, and excluded the barrack at- 
mosphere from the society which she controlled. It gives the 
government into the hands of a ruler, whose first public act is a 
braggart address to his army, and who postpones that to the na- 
tion to the day following. The fluctuations in the money-markets 
of both continents show at what value the world estimates the 
conventional professions of desire for peace, with which the new 
Emperor sets out. Indeed, Bismarck is now the only guarantee of 
peace left. With all his militarism he means preparation for war 
but not war except in the last extremity. With his death William 
II will come under the control of ministers even more to his lik- 
ing, and war probably will not be long averted. 

It is small credit to the medical acumen of Germany that only 
the post-mortem examination settled the question of the Em- 
peror’s disease. That a cancer should have succeeded in destroy- 
ing the whole cartilaginous structure of the larynx, without being 
detected as to its true character by the physicians in attendance 
and the microscopists they called to their assistance, does not show 
them masters in diagnosis. It now is in order for some American 
physician to subject their whole procedure to just such an exam- 
ination as their great surgeon, Dr. Esmarch, applied to the treat- 
ment of President Garfield’s case. But being an American and 
not a German, he would have to begin by learning all the facts, as 
Dr. Esmarch did not. 





THERE are many signs of a break-up in the alliance of the 
Tories and the Liberal Unionists. There are voices of discontent 
heard from the camp of the allies,—voices of Liberals complaining 
that their support of Lord Salisbury secures them not the smallest 
concession from the established lines of a Tory policy, and that all 
they can effect is to keep the Tories in power. And in the constitu- 
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encies which elected Liberal Unionists in 1886, there is evident 
discontent with the conduct of that class of representatives. On 
the heels of Southampton comes the election in the Ayr burgs, 
which, in 1886, gave the Liberal Unionist a majority of 1,175 and 
now returns a Home Ruler by a majority of 63. Nearly half the 
voters who supported the deceased member two years ago must 
have gone over to the Gladstonian candidate. This is the more 
significant as there was no side issue, as at Southampton, to de- 
prive the result of its significance. It simply shows that in Scot- 
land the antagonism of Liberal to Tory reappears as soon as the 
flood of anti-Home Rule sentiment has time to subside, and the 
voters begin to reflect that there may be worse things in store for 
them than an Irish Parliament sitting in Dublin. 

Still more significant is the defeat of the Ministry in the Com- 
mons on one clause of their Local Government bill. The Liberals 
wish to have the control of the police transferred to the new 
elective councils. The Tories propose to keep it in the hands of 
the courts of quarter sessions, made up of county magnates ap- 
pointed by government selection. When the Liberals moved to 
amend the bill in accordance with the traditions of their party, 
even Lord Hastington did not dare to support the government 
proposal. The Liberals voted in a body, and the clause was de- 
feated. 

The loss of prestige which these events have caused the To- 
ries is increased by their forced abandonment of the license 
clauses in the same bill, by Mr. Goschen’s abandonment of his 
new duty on wine imported in bottles, and by the fall of his 
new stocks below par. The people who refused to accept ‘‘Gos- 
chens” in exchange for their ‘ consols,’”’ and who made him 
pay cash, now are able to buy ‘“‘Goschens” cheaper than did 
those who accepted his offer. And the latter do not forget the 
fact. 

The wine duty would have fallen chiefly on champagne and 
bourdeaux, as wines from other than French vineyards are im- 
ported in cask. So the French warned Mr. Goschen that if he 
persisted, they would consider the “ most favored nation” clause 
in their commercial agreement with Great Britain as abolished. 
As this clause secures to English exporters all the advantages of 
the Treaty of Commerce between Belgium and France, its can- 
cellation would have been a very serious business for England, 
So after some expostulations, and with a very wry face, Mr. 
Goschen has had to yield the point, and bourdeaux and champagne 
are to be as cheap as sherry and port. When they were put under 
an equally low duty by the Cobden Treaty of 1860, the cause of 
temperance was thought to be favored by cheapening light wines, 
instead of favoring the more alcoholic beverages of Spain and 
Portugal, as England had done since the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century. 








THE POETRY OF WALT WHITMAN. 


if HAVE read very little of Walt Whitman’s poetry, and there- 

fore, perhaps, am particularly well qualified to criticise him, 
according to the recognized newspaper canon of criticism. How- 
ever, I shall be modest in this respect, and not talk learnedly con- 
cerning something that I know nothing about and have no strong 
desire to become acquainted with. But Mr. Williams’s eloquent 
and skilful defense of the venerable poet is open to critical remark 
from my standpoint, and a few words in relation thereto may not 
come amiss. 

In regard to the Whitmanite matter, it seems to me that what 
may be called the “ toad theory ” of art is hardly defensible. I 
cannot see that the artist is called upon to put the toad into his 
picture because it happens to be in his landscape; nor for the 
poet to deal in the repulsive because the repulsive is a part of na- 
ture as well as the beautiful. A painter may set himself to work 
from the realistic standpoint. Well and good. Evidently, then, 
from this point of view, the more nearly and completely he has 
reproduced nature the better artist he has proved himself. But 
when he attains complete success in this laudable effort, what has 
he achieved? Little more, I fancy, than to render his work un- 
necessary. He has laboriously produced what nature constantly 
produces without labor, and painfully put upon canvas what 
every one may see better done by a walk into the fields. 





The idealistic artist,on the contrary, finds in nature that 
which the common eye fails to see there. He interprets as well 
as paints. He throws new lights on the landscape, and reveals to 
us an animating spirit where we had seen only wood and water. 
He is the poet of the brush, the true seer ; and if his work is frag- 
mentary, selecting the beautiful and rejecting the unpleasant, no 
one is likely to complain. Wedo not need his brush to tell us 
that toads exist. We see more of them than we care for, as it is. 

I do not say that Walt Whitman is a realistic poet—I simply 
say that there are too many toads in his landscape for my taste. 
I have only glanced over his works, and not posing as a news- 
paper book reviewer, cannot safely venture on criticism. But I 
distinctly take exception to Mr. Williams’s suggestion that it is the 
function of the poet who would do his full duty to present na- 
ture in its entirety, and with photographic exactness of delinea- 
tion. That is the duty of the scientist, not of the poet. The sci- 
entist must not let the smallest fact escape him. He is like the 
cock in the Arabian Nights whose safety depends upon his snap- 
ping up all the pomegranate seeds. If one of the precious seeds of 
fact escape his investigating bill, all his work may be useless, and 
his fine-spun theories fade into thin air. The poet is pressed up- 
on by no such perilous necessity. He may produce his finest ef- 
fects with a handful of matter snatched at random from the mass, 
and has no need to work in the whole. 

It is true, there is poetry and poetry; poetry shallow and 
poetry profound; and that the best modern artists have ceased 
scratching the surface of nature and thought, and are delving 
deeply downward. Full poetry needs a full mind. But because 
the mind of the writer has filled itself there is no occasion that it 
should empty itself. It is not high art to pour its miscellaneous 
contents heterogeneously upon the page; and this is what it seems 
to me Walt Whitman has done. To deeply dye his threads of 
thought with the rich hues of an ardent imagination, and weave 
them deftly into a flowing and fine web of conception, such seems 
to me the task of the poet. He is not a catalogue maker. It is 
not his business to say “ here this mpy be seen; there that may be 
seen; here are multitudinous threads—you may do your own 
weaving.” What we demand of the poet is a picture, not a series 
of paint-pots and brushes, and his picture should be full of the 
inspiration of a new idea. 

Perhaps I am wrong, but my impression of Walt Whitman is 
that of an industrious catalogue-maker. His work seems non- 
consecutive,—plucked as we pluck autumn leaves, and laid away 
separately in a press for somebody else to weave into a design. 
And the Whitmanite leaves, so far as I have watched them, do 
not fly upwards. They are heavy with earthly matter that brings 
them quickly to the ground. The spirit of aspiration seems want- 
ing; the grass is there in abundance, the zolaism of poetry. He 
may have his birds with wings and without feet, like the fabled 
birds of Paradise; but one surely will faint with much wading 
before he comes to these soaring marvels. 

As to the rhythmic method of the poet in question, it may 
have its merits, but it certainly lacks that of attractiveness. Mr. 
Williams shows that many of the verses might be brought into 
metrical regularity, if emptied of some of their redundant epithets. 
They might have been but they have not been, and they are hardly 
likely to please the world’s ear, which craves music of sound as 
earnestly as the mind craves music of sense. 

For thousands of years the method of measured rhythms has 
been the favorite one of the poet—doubtless at first as an aid to 
memory, but also in response to the demand of hearers and read- 
ers. During the modern period rhyme has been added to rhythm 
as an agreeable accession. This could not have continued so long 
except in response to a necessity of the situation—and a backward 
movement is not likely to prove a successful one. It is the poet’s 
mission to please, by sound as well as by sense; by melody and 
harmony as well as by fineness of thought. The ear is an auto- 
crat as well as the mind, and the poet that would gain a broad 
audience must sing as well as think. 

CHARLES Morris. 


ART IN THE PUBLIC PLACES. 


HILADELPHIA is much indebted to the Association whose 
energies have been directed hitherto to the adornment of 
Fairmount Park with works of art. The Association has not only 
purchased a good many important works outright, but it has by 
being made the recipient of gifts, and by becoming the most gen- 
erous subscriber to projects which have sometimes received their 
first impulse in other quarters, been enabled to exercise direction 
and control over almost every artistic enterprise that has been 
started in the city for many years. The Association has rapidly 
increased its numbers and resources within the last year or two, 
and it is evident that all the good that has been accomplished so 
far is only a promise of that which is to come. 
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But the very importance of these results has only served to 
direct attention to the poverty of the city itself in works that 
have any significance as monuments, or any interest as art. And 
the discussion to which I have already, perhaps, contributed my 
share in the columns of THE AMERICAN has been lately revived 
not only by the general public and daily press, but in the Fair- 
mount Park Art Association itself, regarding the desirableness of 
enlarging the Association’s field of operations. ; 

It is certainly no disparagement of the very admirable pur- 
pose of the Association to say that a considerable number of the 
monuments in whose erection the citizens of Philadelphia ought 
to, and do feel most interest, would be out of place in Fairmount 
Park,—out of place, that is, in the sense of counting for far less 
in the education of the popular mind than they would if placed 
in the more frequented parts of the city, where their effect would 
be enhanced by their association with architecture, and the lesson 
of the virtues which such work would be set up to commemorate, 
would be taught with directness and force. 

For, just as it is eminently proper that the satyrs and the 
athletes, like the wolves and the lions, should be placed in the 
midst of such accessories as the extended views and varied land- 
scapes which the park supplies, so is it desirable and right that 
when monuments are erected to men whose lives if truly written 
would form the history of the city, whose greatness contributes to 
its greatness, and whose memory is its most precious possession, 
‘tis only right that their monuments should stand and exert their 
silent influence in the places where the men themselves lived their 
lives and did their work; that the very places which knew them living 
should be those in which their memory should be visibly perpet- 
uated ; above all, that the memory of the virtue and the ennobling 
influence of the art which celebrates it, should be associated not 
with the seclusion and solitude of green pastures and pleasant 
woods, but with the energies and activities of busy life with the 
everyday toil and responsibility of citizenship, and that the statue 
or bust which embodied all these, should be seen not only by the 
occasional holiday maker, but by the busy multitude which passes 
and repasses every day centres which throb with the life of the city. 

And so the Association has wisely decided at a recent special 
meeting, which was called for the purpose, to have its charter 
amended in accordance with this broader purpose, and to work 
for the adornment not only of Fairmount Park but of the whole 
city as well, and it is because a movement for the specific purpose 
of adorning with statues the court of the City Hall was set on 
foot by a few public spirited citizens at about the same time, that 
the occasion seems to be favorable for urging again in this place 
the importance of the movement, and the very much greater like- 
lihood of its being carried out, if undertaken, under the auspices 
of the Association. 

The credit of proposing this public spirited undertaking be- 
longs to Mr. Philip C. Garrett, whose name is associated with 
much good work in connection with the public welfare of the 
city, and his proposition, which has been already widely made 
known by means of the daily press, is to make of the thorough- 
fares for pedestrians which intersect each other in the court of 
the City Hall, avenues of statues to the memory of men of whom 
Philadelphia is most proud. 

The effort to secure the ground in the immediate vicinity of 
City Hall will probably come to nothing. It is too much of an 
undertaking, and City Hall is not a sufficiently beautiful building 
to inspire much enthusiasm in efforts to make it more conspicuous; 
but the court in the centre is not only ground already secured, it 
is the part which will best repay an attempt at artistic adornment. 

It is much to be hoped, therefore, that this movement to make 
of it the local Walhalla may succeed, and there certainly would 
seem to be no good reason why a beginning should not be made 
at once. 

Let us hope that the success of this attempt will be great enough 
to inspire others toward the decoration of the walls of the build- 
ing itself by paintings that shall have not less significance than the 
statues in the court. 

It is certainly time that we should awake to our dereliction 
in this respect. Itis a matter of most sincere regret that the op- 
portunity for the sculptural adornment of this building has been 
lost ; as of course it is too late to hope for such an opportunity in 
this work, which might otherwise have been made a whole school 
of sculpture in itself,—might have been the means, if properly di- 
rected, of giving the sculptors of a generation opportunities which 
may never recur. It is too much to hope any thing will ever be 
done to retrieve the mistake that has been made here, but theinside 
walls and the fair, smooth surfaces are reasonably safe; they are 
not likely to suffer from any worse disfigurement than whitewash. 

Cannot something be done in the way of historical paintings? 
Cannot the painters have a chance even if the sculptors have been 
crowded out ? L. W. M 











THREE POEMS OF “ HANS BREITMANN.” 


: the early days of The Journalists’ Club, of Philadelphia, 
when Henry C. Keenan, the author of “ Trajan,” was its 
president, and the literary atmosphere which still permeates its 
snug quarters on Walnut street was less often disturbed than at 
present, it was the writer’s good fortune to meet therein an au- 
thor who occupies an unique position among literary craftsmen. 

A tall man, with full gray beard and a genial and kindly eye; 
a low, hesitating yet thoroughly manly voice,—one that con- 
veyed to his listeners the impression that its owner was as modest 
as he was gifted; a quaint, one might almost say, child-like sim- 
plicity of manner, with that quiet alertness which has made him 
so keen an observer of all curious and out of the way phases of 
life,—such was Charles Godfrey Leland, in ’83 or ’84, when he at- 
tended a reception given in honor of a popular novelist who 
turned out to be the Cable that never came ; for illness prevented 
the author of “‘ Madame Delphine ” from being present. 

These reminiscences were called up by the name on the title- 
page of a little book of poems, the best of which, in my opinion, 
only fall short of greatness. In ‘‘ The Music Lesson of Confucius 
and Other Poems,” published by J. R. Osgood and Co. in 1872, 
there are genuine poetic conceptions expressed with originality of 
method—or perhaps, lack of method—which we generally look 
for in a new book of Lowell’s, and of which examples may be 
found in the latter’s “‘ Heartsease and Rue.” A freshness, an un- 
conventionality of style, and a range of subject-matter in which 
nothing bearing the stamp of the Creator is too small to be in- 
cluded, nor anything too large but that ample room therein may 
be found for it, characterize the contents of this little volume and 
make them a delight to the ear and intellect wearied by endless 
replications of stock subjects by stock methods. 

Notwithstanding numerous flaws, which seem to be largely 
due to a want of that faculty of selection which is a gift in itself, 
the poems are nearly all striking, either in subject-matter or treat- 
ment, and in many cases really fine ; notably ‘‘ ‘The Roman Ring,” a 
love- poem, which in conception and expression is a true work of art. 

THE RoMAN RING. 
I saw you first upon a gem set in a Roman ring 
And I burned for it with longing as for a living thing. 
The Greek who sees his heart’s own love sold in a Turkish mart 
Is not more grieved to think his purse is smaller than his heart, 
Than [ with many wishes and ducats very few 
Was grieved to leave that lovely face behind me with the Jew. 


Again I met you ripening and kindling into life 

Beneath a skillful painter’s brush as Vulcan’s lovely wife, 
From the foam and flood of color, out-blushing lusciously, 
As Venus Aphrodite rose from a summer sea ; 

And I waited with the patience of one whom fate entwines, 
And sees a new strange destiny around him spin its lines. 


With doubting curiosity I watched the painter’s face, 

Yet earnestly and half in fear, to see if I could trace 

A knowledge of the secret hope awaking with his art, 

And how. each crimson pencil-touch made blood leap in my heart. 
In vain—for as he painted on, the likeness passed away, 

And the rosy morning ended in a grim and cloudy day. 


I meet you now in mortal form—a lovely living thing, 

Still fairer than the vanished sketch, as that surpassed the ring, 
And with new light the solemn text comes often to my mind, 
That he who seeks right earnestly at last shall surely find. 

Let others swear they find you fair and still fresh incense bring : 
They did not know you, love, of old, upon the Roman ring. 


Another very charming poem, in which it will be seen that, 
like every other form used by the author, his blank verse has a 
distinct flavor of its own, is ‘‘ Frangipani,” whose lines breathe 
forth a poetic fragrance as exquisite as the odor of their subject : 

FRANGIPANI. 


While Mutio da Frangipani chose 
To walk on earth and lead the course called life, 
Men said he was a mighty alchemist, 
The greatest master of all mystic lore; 
‘And yet they never feared him. Where he went 
All women smiled, and men held out their hands, 
Or gave him kindest greeting. One could tell, 
In street or hall, where Frangipani stood 
By the gay group around him, and the laugh 
Reéchoing his own—but his, indeed, 
Ah, that was laughter like a Grecian god’s, 
Deep, resonant, and wild as the full bay 
Of Odin’s hounds—and when that laugh was heard 
The sick wouid raise their eyelids and exclaim, 
‘© We shall be well, for Frangipani comes!” 
* * * * % * * * 
The entire poem is too long for insertion here, but the addition 
of the last seventeen lines will make it sufficiently complete for 
the present purpose : 
There came a strange disease o’er Italy, 
What ’twas we know not—but it vexed men sore, 
Till Frangipani found a remedy 
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Exceeding pleasant, sweet as summer flowers: 
A perfumed powder in a velvet bag 

Inhaled from hour to hour. It was a cast 

Of odors rare—of orris mixed with spice, 
Sandal, and violet, with musk and rose 
Combined in due proportion. Thus he made 
The first bouquet of scents. The malady 
Soon passed away—the remedy remains, 

And with it lives the alchemist’s great name 
In most enduring fragrance, for he said 

’Twas Frangipani’s legacy to all 

The ladies of all time; he loved them so, 
That he would have his name forever breathed 
By them as ’twere a spirit ’mong the flowers. 

Third and last, and strongest of all,is a poem which one 
would think had been written with the spirit of Wordsworth 
looking over the poet’s shoulder, yet which has all the American 
vigor and virility that characterise the greater part of Leland’s 
writings. I will venture to say that few can read “The Fall of 
the Trees” through to the last word, without being thrilled with 
admiration for a poem so nobly simple and so artistically true. 

THE FALL OF THE TREES. 


I have been in the wild green wilderness, 

A wood of many ages, leagues away 

From human home, when a tremendous storm 

Was giving its long warning in the signs" 

Which every woodsman knows. We sat in peace 
In the canoe dug from a single tree, 

Well in the water and far out from shore, 

For none at such a time will trust to trees, 

Since lightning strikes them when they shelter men ; 
And as we sat and watched the wide-spread clouds, 
I heard from time to time, long miles away, 

Deep, dull, and thundering sounds, like cannon fired 
In a ravine, which makes them heavier 

And yet prolongs the roar. An awful sound 

To one who knew that no artillery 

Was in those lonely dales, and that no flash 

Had shot as yet from heaven. It was the noise 

Of ancient trees falling while all was still 

Before the storm, in the long interval 

Between the gathering clouds and that light breeze 
Which Germans call the Wind’s bride. At such time 
The oldest trees go down, no one knows why, 

But well I know from wood-experience 

That ’tis before the storm they mostly fall, 

And not while wind and rain are terrible. 

’Tis wonderful and seen ere every storm : 

Our great old statesmen died before the war. 


To those who have known him only as the learned ethnolo- 
gist, or the droll and witty “‘ Hans” of the “ Breitmann Ballads,” 
it will not be necessary for me to apologize for this eulogy of a 

oet who, if contemporary mention is a safe criterion, deserves to 
he much better known as a poet than he is at present. 
CHARLES HENRY LUDERS. 








ITALY IN LONDON. 
[From A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. } 

T is one of the Englishman’s pet fancies that his climate is pe- 
culiarly adapted to out-of-door amusements. Waterproofs and 
umbrellas are to him accessories of pleasure rather than the nec- 
essary evils they seem to people of other countries. He has made 
himself believe that he enjoys shivering in the east wind and lay- 
in a stock of rheumatism on the wet grass. Even in the 
depth of winter you see him sitting on the chairs in the Row or 
lying full length in the fields of Hyde Park. This fancy is in 
a measure responsible for the exhibition in South Kensington or 
Brampton which has been opened regularly every May since the 
Fisheries in 1884 proved such a success. The things exhibited 
are the excuse; the garden with its lights and music the reason 

for the annual show. j 
This year the Italians have established themselves on the 
grounds where Buffalo Bill and his Indians and cowboys were the 
great attraction last summer. The King of Italy is the Patron, 
the Prince of Naples the Presi dent of the Exhibition ; Italian arts, 
industries, ruins, dishes, music and amusements are announced in 
the advertisements ; Italy in miniature has been introduced into 
the heart of London. At a first glance at the main exhibition 
building, one is inclined to believe in the advertisements. The 
stalls and stands have a friendly suggestion of the Piazza in Ven- 
ice, the Toledo, the Via Tarnabuoni, the Carso. Thereare the bronzes 
and lamps and iron work, the little paper knives and lions you 
bought to take home to friends, the glass beads and bottles you 
got to know so well in your strolls under the Piazza arcades or 
along the Mercenia ; it is like meeting an old friend to come face 
to face with Naya’s photographs, especially when you discover that 
he has made but few new ones since you last looked into his shop 
windows. Then there is the coral, in the same great heaps and 
countless strings that made you hate it in Naples; the well-known 





statues and groups of modern Florentine sculptors stare at you in 
all their stupid, spotless whiteness; Roman blankets hang out 
their gay colours, and Roman jewellers fill cases with the jewels 
you used to study on your way to dinner at the little Posta or the 
Falcone. But after this first impression of familarity you begin 
to realize how much is missing. In the first place no one asks you 
to buy or bargain, and the price of everything is English, not 
Italian. Soon, you see that this is merely a bringing together in 
one place of shops, already scattered over London. The card of 
almost every stand has its Regent Street or Piccadilly or Cheap- 
side address. I suppose small exhibitions of this kind never can 
be truly representative. Certainly no American would have 
thought his country well represented by the Buffalo Bill show of 
last summer. Even a foreigner misses from the present exhibi- 
tion many prominent Italian names among the exhibitions. Where, 
for example, are the Tratelli Treves, of Milan, the most artistic 
publishers outside of Paris, or the famous Castellani, of Rome? 
Italians themselves would probably be as dissatisfied as we had 
reason to be a year ago. Itis clear that the most prominent men 
in art and industry do not think it worth their while to be repre- 
sented on these occasions. Throughout the whole exhibition, 
there is this same marked absence of all that is best in each and 
every department represented. 

This is perhaps most striking in the Art Galleries. To go to 
them direct from the Royal Academy is to be impressed with the 
great excellence of the pictures. Here at least one is interested. 
But on a second visit their merit seems less. Only three artists 
stand out from the others with any real individuality. There are 
pictures by the late Favretto, one of the few men who knew how 
to paint Venice; one gallery is almost filled with the very origi- 
nal work of Segantini ; Morbelli has a wonderful railway station. 
Besides these, there are two enormous battle pieces by Sciulti, 
which are unquestionably impressive, and here and there the com- 
monplaceness of the sculpture is relieved by a beautiful little stat- 
uette or a bust full of the strength and feeling of Donatello and 
the sculptors of the early Renaissance. But the fact remains that 
the best artists as a rule have sent nothing. The truth is, as we 
are here reminded, the great masters of modern Italian art are 
mostly Spaniards ; while many of the younger Italians have iden- 
ified themselves with French art. The Englishman who stays at 
home has little chance to study continental art. How it strikes 
those for whom the Royal Academy is the standard, I was fortun- 
ate enough to learn on my last visit to the Exhibition. “I don’t 
like the modern Italian school of painting,” I heard a man tell his 
companion ; “it is too crude.” 

However, more than in the Galleries, is injustice done to the 
Italian nation in the Roman market and in the Restaurant. This 
Roman market stands in a sham Roman piazza. There is a 
Gothic Church in the background ; nothing less characteristic of 
a city where there is but one Gothic church, could have been se- 
lected. To still further dispel all illusion, a brand-new Kensing- 
ton church lifts its brick belfry above the paste-board campanile. 
The market consists of four tables shaded by three big umbrellas 
which one associates more especially with Verona. While the 
stands within the building give the untraveled the idea that 
Italy is one big bric-a-brac shop, these tables would lead him to 
conclude that in the way of food Italians are worse off than sav- 
ages. Little dried-up crackers and musty cakes, antediluvian su- 
gar-plums and pre-Adamite cheeses, dried-up dates, and shrivelled 
figs are here palmed off as the choice dishes of the land of Pastie- 
cio, of the orange, and the vine. And the restaurants! The 
names of Rienzi and Dante cannot Italianize the typical English 
luncheon bar, with its pyramids of penny buns and oceans of tea ; 
nor can Italian names on a bill of fare make Italian national 
dishes of English roast beef and mutton. I must confess the 
promise of an Italian dinner was the principal reason for my sec- 
ond visit to the Exhibition. I went to feast on Risotto and Mac- 
cheroni ; instead I satisfied my hunger with roast beef and greens. 
The Italian bill of fare, like so much else in the show, seemed 
genuine enough at a first glance, but a hollow mockery at the second. 

It is fair to add that the real Italian restaurant is not yet 
opened. Indeed, the Exhibition is not really ready, and will not 
be for a week or two to come. Workmen are still busy. But the 
all-important garden is in fairly good condition, and on these fresh 
May evenings when a fire would not be uncomfortable, crowds 
fill the chairs ranged along the walks, and the band plays till 
long after dark. Moreover, the Switchback, made fashionable by 
the Prince of Wales, is in working order. To give it Italian char- 
acter this year, it crosses the Alps, and the Alpine heights rise at 
one end of the garden with still loftier heights of Kensington 
chimney-pots above them. Near by is the Forum in the very act 
of being built. Pompeii is in its immediate neighborhood. There 
are other ruins and buildings I failed to recognize. And I was 
glad to see that one large hall, still closed to the public, is to be 
devoted entirely to Italian alimentary products. The memory of 
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many good dinners eaten in Italy made the Roman market seem 
to me an insult to the entire nation. ; 

Later, I believe, there are to be fine gladiatorial shows in an 
imitation Coliseum. Just now the only Italian amusement is the 
afternoon concert of Neapolitan mandolinists, who appear in a 
costume never seen in Naples, and play in a tent much too large 
for their music. 








TRANSFORMATION. 


HATEVER tints in brass and copper glow 
Were once in dull, dead metal’s darksome tomb, 
Now they the bright chrysanthemum can show 
How rocks may rival richest floral bloom. 


Whatever cobalt-petals paint the clay 

To prove that fadelesss flowers transform the delf, 
Were once with earthly treasures hid away, 

But these were lost to free a purer self. 
Then man from mineral may color bring 

And bronze and china bloom from crumbling clod ? 
And yet, my soul! is it so poor a thing 

That I believe in man and question God ? 

MARGARET B. HARVEY. 








REVIEWS. 


THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA: Its Origin, and an Account of its 
Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By Alexander 
William Kinglake. Vols. V. and VI. Pp. xv. and 242; xv. 
and 284. New York: Harper’& Brothers. 

R. KINGLAKE gives his public no explanation of the long 

interval between the publication of the four earlier volumes, 

and of these two which complete the work. Nor does any such 
explanation lie on the surface of things. The fact that he has 
given 326 pages to the events of a period beginning Nov. 6th, 
1854 and closing June 28th, 1855, shows of course, with what ex- 
haustive thoroughness he has treated so much of the siege of Se- 
bastopol as he chose to include in his history. But the documents 
—English, French, and Russian—which relate to that siege have 
been before the public for nearly a whole generation. The means 
of presenting a complete picture of the military operations in the 
greatest military siege of modern times were to be had twenty 
years ago as easily as now. Even if Mr. Kinglake meant to wait 
until the people he has to criticize were dead, there is no reason 
for publication now rather than earlier. The worst sinners in the 
tragedy have been dead nearly twenty years, with the exception 
of General Canrobert, who still lives and is distinctly challenged 
to contradict this reading of the events of the Spring of 1855 be- 
fore Sebastopol. : wake 

Mr. Kinglake’s faults and merits as an historian are well 
known. He has more than English positivevess that his under- 
standing of things is exactly right. He does not shrink from pro- 
claiming what were the thoughts of men’s hearts even at con- 
junctures when they observed a prudent but annoying silence. 
He is a good hater, and those he hates are not admitted to have 
any virtues. But he is graphic, clear, and incisive; and above all 
he is intensely interested in the story he has to tell, which is the 
best guarantee that he will impart that interest to his readers. 
And unlike Napier’s “History of the Peninsula War,” with 
which his book comes into comparison, he has an idea of moral 
issues lying both under and above those which are military and 
political. He sees in the events of history the judgments of a 
higher tribunal. ; 

It will be a disappointment to most readers that Mr. Kinglake 
stops with the death of Lord Raglan. That may seem a notable 
event to English readers : but others will care less about that ex- 
cellent but rather colorless hero. As even Mr. Kinglake sees, not 
Raglan but Todleben, was the hero of the siege. The fourth vol- 
ume covered the first six weeks of the siege, from the battle at 
Alma to that at Inkerman. The fifth and sixth cover less than 
seven mouths of the operations, which followed Inkerman. But 
the nearly three months which intervened between the death of 
Raglan (June 28) and the storming of the Malakoff (Sept. 20) cer- 
tainly are not inferior in interest to any that preceded. Kither 
the book should not have been written, or it should not have 
stopped where it has. ; 

In Mr. Kinglake’s opinion, the siege seems to have beena huge 
mistake. It was an attack on the Russians at their strongest point, 
whereas open field operations were those in which they could have 
been beaten most quickly and with less loss. Sebastopol was one 
of the strongest fortresses in Europe. Its defense wasin the hands 
of an engineer of especial genius, who conducted it more aggres- 
sively than they managed the attack. If Todleben had had the 





steady support of his subordinates in command, and had not been 
obliged to leave the city by the wound he received June 18th in 
the defense of the Karabelnaya works, the result might have been 
different. If he had had to conduct the attack, with Raglan and 
Canrobert defending the place, he would have forced the evacua- 
tion before summer set in. 

Worst of all for the besiegers were the divided counsels among 
theircommanders. To supplement the natural jealousies of French 
and English, the intrigues and the meddling of Napoleon obliged 
Canrobert to follow a policy of double-dealing and of masterly in- 
activity, which wore out Raglan’s life. The Emperor was spe- 
cially represented in the camp by his aide-de-camp, Gen. Niel, who 
had to impress upon the commanders of the French forces the 
policy of delay. He did not want the siege pressed; he wanted 
field operations instead, even after the allies had committed them- 
selves to the siege, and would have incurred disgrace and perhaps 
disaster by giving it up. In an underhand and evasive way he 
worked against the English commander and the English govern- 
ment to the end. He found a fitting tool in Canrobert, until that 
General resigned rather than endure the strain between the army 
on the one side and the Emperor on the other. But the bull- 
necked, explosive Norman, Gen. Pelissier, who succeeded Can- 
robert May 19th, would have nothing to do with such double-deal- 
ing. The Emperor could only tease him into fury and loss of judg- 
ment, but not bend him from his purpose to wage war on military 
principles. Perhaps it was from Niel and Canrobert that Gen. 
McClellan, who was in the Crimea at the time, took his first lessons 
in the art of waging war so as to prolong it. 

The story gives ample opportunity for the description of the 
courage displayed by the English soldiers in the trenches. The 
name of Captain Hedley Vicass, long a household word in thous- 
ands of homes, appears here in the story of his too early death. 
That of Lord Wolseley, then serving as a volunteer in the 
trenches with the rank of Lieutenant, appears also, That of Col. 
Egerton, who fell in the attack of May 138th, on the Russian rifle- 
pits, is less known to this generation ; but the event made a sad 
and profound impression at the time. Col. Egerton was one of 
the finest and most beloved officers in the army. But there is 
nothing pluckier than the exploit of Capt. Oldershaw of the artil- 
lery, who fought five heavy Russian batteries for five hours with 
his own unsupported “ Battery No. VII,” silenced one of them to 
the last gun, and withdrew only when every gun under his com- 
mand had been disabled. Wut the reader of Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Sebasto- 
pol ” will remember that such displays of pluck were equally to 
be seen on the other side, and that the Russian soldiers sustained 
nobly the terrible eleven months of the siege, and its repeated 
bombardments. 

As we read Mr. Kinglake, we are back again in those days of 
suspense, when the world watched what went on around Sebasto- 
pol. But we see far more clearly the course of events and their 
reasons, than was possible to us then even with the aid of daily 
newspapers and illustrated weeklies. Here it all lies digested 
into its proper relations and right perspective, and described by a 
literary master whose “ Eothen” proved him equal to the best of 
word-artists, and who writes with a knowledge of what went on 
inside the fortress, which was denied to usthen. And here we 
have authenic and accurate maps of the operations, which corres- 
pond to the facts. But we are forced to ask: After all, what was 
gained by it all? Turkey was not saved from her fate, but only 
given more time and opportunity to work out the evils and cruel- 
ties of Moslem civilization. Russia was humiliated for a time. 
But is she a whit less powerful and aggressive now? The war 
was a blunder and a failure for any of the great ends its authors 
had in view. It was useful only as giving the House of Savoy its 
claim on the gratitude of Napoleon III. 





HIsTORY OF THE CIvIL WAR IN AMERICA. By the Comte de 
Paris. Volume IV. 8vo. Pp. 681. With Portrait of the au- 
thor and Maps. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 1888. 

The fourth volume on the Civil War, by the Comte de Paris, 
covers the period from 1863, subsequent to Gettysburg until 
the winter of 1864. It includes the operations in East Tennessee, 
the siege of Chattanooga, with the capture of Lookout Mountain 
and Missionary Ridge, the third winter’s work at Fort Sanders, 
Charleston, and in the Far West, and the War in the South-west, 
Fort Pillow, Mansfield, Alexandria, and the expedition to Flor- 
ida. It was thought that this would be the final volume, conclud- 
ing this History of the Rebellion, but the banishment of the author 
from France has cut him off from his exhaustive collection of 
books and manuscripts, and thus postponed his recital of the clos- 
ing year and events of the war. As it is, however, this new volume 
contains an admirable résumé of the varying movements of the 
two contending forces during a trying period and over a vast ex- 
tent of territory, and the Comte de Paris shows the same desire to 
do perfect justice that has marked his earlier volumes. His de- 
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scriptions of the topography of the country over which armies 
moved and raiding parties passed, and on which great battles 
were fought, as well as of the political feeling that controlled so 
much more than purely military considerations, are singularly ac- 
curate, temperate and neutral. His judgment of men is that of 
an impartial historian, free from any personal bias, aiming only at 
the truth, and earnest in his desire to give sound reasons for every 
opinion. When he praises and blames Rosecrans and Bragg, 
Halleck and Jefferson Davis, and their subordinates, he does so 
on grounds that are clearly stated,and not from any preconceived 
determination to find every thing right on one side—wrong on the 
other, a fault that is too common in the current histories and biog- 
raphies, in which general views are sacrificed to a desire to give 
special prominence to one individual, regiment, or command. 

A notable instance of this, and it is only one of many, is the 
way in which both Bragg and Rosecrans are judged for their 
conduct of the operations at Chickamauga, while the subordinates, 
Polk and Longstreet on the oneside, and Wood and Granger on the 
other, are also given such praise or blame as the facts justify, and 
the coincidences that gave the Confederates a victory and saved 
the Union army from complete disaster are told. The transfer of 
the army of the Cumberland from Rosecrans, a brilliant strategist, 
but infirm of purpose and wanting in fixed resolution to carry 
through his well conceived plans, to Grant, whose steadfastness 
was to become known of all men, converted that large force into 
an active factor, not waiting on the enemy, but taking the initia- 
tive and ready to seize and push every advantage. Grant gave 
complete confidence to his trusted subordinate, and thus got from 
Sherman and Thomas and others, help in winning the battle of 
Missionary Ridge, the most complete and decisive victury won by 
the Union army since the outbreak of the war. 

From the hard fighting that regained for the Union the basin 
of the Mississippi, the Comte de Paris turns to the attack on 
Charleston and the operations of the Eastern Gulf Squadron, 
and then to the movements in Texas and Louisiana, west of the 
Mississippi, minor operations which had little influence on the final 
result and are often overlooked, yet properly find their places in 
this comprehensive history. Even the cavalry raids of the winter 
of 1864 in Mississippi under Sooy Smith, are described as well as 
that of Forest with its wonderful success, marred only by wanton 
cruelty at Fort Pillow. The Red River Expedition is revived 
from obscurity, and light is thrown on this, one of the most extra- 
ordinary episodes of the whole war, with its alternate success and 
defeat and its final inglorious issue. The waste of strength as in 
Florida and the folly of mixing politics in military movements 
are both emphasized as preparing the way for Grant with supreme 
command, taking the place of the Aulic council at Washington 
and the loose control divided between Halleck and the President. 
Valuable addenda, showing the organization of troops, casualties, 
and other such details, prepared by Col. John P. Nicholson, givea 
special encyclopedic character to this volume. It is to be hoped 
that the Comte de Paris may at no distant day be able to complete 
his book and bring it down so as to include the final and closing 
events of the war. That done,it will remain the monumental 
history of the military operations of the Rebellion, and there is 
little likelihood that there will be much dissent from its gen- 
eral views, even if there may be an occasional correction or dis- 
cussion of some of its minor details. 





Translated from the 
New York: William S. Gottsberger. 


From LANDS OF EXILE. By Pierre Loti. 
French by Clara Bell. 
1888. 

The title of this volume, with its suggestion of yearning for 
native skies, is quite in sympathy with the tone of these little 
sketches, which is very different from that of the alert, intelligent, 
observant traveling Englishman, or the brilliant, accurate word- 
painting of the ordinary objective, cultivated Frenchman. The 
sailor-author has his heart always in Brittany. He has, too, the 
Breton temperament, the poetic sentiment and susceptibility, the 
touch of dreamy melancholy and seriousness that has given a pe- 
culiar charm to some of the most gifted and attractive French 
writers—and withal the eye and hand of an artist. Life in the 
French navy takes a man into many varieties of tropical climate, 
and through all the Eastern seas; but in the midst of the glow 
and radiance his heart still longs for that cool, gray, dreamy land, 
with its storm-beaten rocky coasts, its deep forests and wide som- 
bre heaths, though the overpowering splendor of tropical suns and 
the wonderful vegetation and landscapes of these fiery regions 
take an almost feverish hold of his imagination. 

The first series of sketches of Annam, the scene of the recent 
French annexations, reveal the appalling waste of life which is 
the price the French government has paid for a country of strange 
scenery and wonderful vegetation, but with a pestilential climate— 
a ‘‘ yellow Gehenna,”’ Loti calls it, inhabited by a hideous and de- 
graded race; a country which it is hard to believe was created for 





human habitation, and of scarcely conceivable value to any Eu- 
ropean government. In one little spot they were shown the graves 
of from twelve to sixteen hundred French soldiers and sailors who 
had succumbed to typhus fever in the summer of 1863, the first 
year that any settlement in the country was attempted. Here is 
the description of a marketin Touran. ‘ What a filthy swarming 
scene was that market! It was held under the blazing sun on an 
open square. On each side was a line of wooden booths under 
which the sellers squatted. Here were tea-makers serving 
the boiling drink in little blue cups ; pastry-cooks ; grotesque idols 
and pictures for sale; minced meat sold in little heaps on green 
leaves, omeletted with the larva of a particular fly ; dogs dried, 
smoked and split like kippered fish. And the people dirty, 
squalid, swarming. Overhead the burning sun, and on all sides 
beggars, male and female, holding out their claws; mangy vaga- 
bonds, scratching themselves as briskly as so many monkeys; 
wretches covered with sores; old women horribly disfigured and 
smelling like the dead.” This remote little spot of the earth’s 
surface became wearily familiar through the tedious months of a 
blockade watch; but the quick eye and impressible fancy of the 
homesick sailor took vivid note of all the surroundings—the curi- 
ous ‘‘ Chinese oddity ” of the landscape, the wonderful flowers and 
vegetation, the strange forms of insect life, and the works and 
ways of the ugly, abject little race by which he was surrounded. 
The description of the marvellous subterranean temples on the 
Marble mountain reads like a page of Jules Verne or the Arabian 
Nights. On the homeward voyage they touched at Mahé, a curi- 
ous little French settlement on the Malabar coast, and we are sud- 
denly transported from the “ yellow Hell ” of Farther India, from 
Singapore, “ all yellow, bustling, greedy, simian, obscene,” with its 
fiery skies, its reeking smells, and its seething mass of Chinese, to 
the wonderful, golden, solemn atmosphere of India, with its stately 
and beautiful race—‘‘ India the land of bronze skies and splendid 
velvety black eyes,—India, hot, lavish, and gorgeous. I hadcome 
from afar, from furthest Asia, and had almost forgotten the charm 
and splendor of Hindostan, unique as it is, and matchless.” The 
whole volume, excepting one most delicately handled little sketch 
of an old Breton sailor, is glowing with a tropical atmosphere, 
sometimes stifling and oppressive, sometimes radiant and golden, 
but always full of color and light, and we seem to move as ina 
dream, through as trange world of unfamiliar forms and sights. 
It is not a book of travels, but a picture-book of fascinating charm. 
The tone of the whole is most simple and free from egotism, and 
gives a most pleasant impression of the temper and character of 
the French navy, in men and officers alike. It would be tempting 
to give some extracts from these delightful pages, excepting that 
the peculiar charm lies rather in the atmosphere, in the whole, 
than in particular clever passages. The translation is easy, grace- 
ful, and sympathetic, and lets a great deal of the picturesque, 
poetic word-effects of the original appear in the English. 





‘“* MONSIEUR MOTTE.” 
strong & Son. 
When this strikingly original novelette was, in the first in- 

stance, printed anonymously as a serial, there were not a few good 

judges of such matters who attributed it to Mr. Cable. It is now 
seen to lack the perfect finish of Mr. Cable’s work, but in the first 
surprise at its merit, and especially in the difficulty in associating 
it with any one except the Lousiana novelist, the supposition was 
not unreasonable. In point of fact, ‘‘ Monsieur Motte” would be 
no discredit to him, nor to any American writer, however firmly 
fixed in popular approval. It is a book of real mark and we are 
justified in expecting additions to real literature from its author. 
The book has a very strong central motive. It bears a cer- 
tain resemblance to the leading idea of Dickens’ “‘Great Expecta- 
tions,”’ but it is worked up in a different manner, and the denoue- 
ment is quite unlike that of the English novel. The heroine, one 
‘Marie Modeste,” after being raised in comfort in a New Orleans 
boarding school of the better class, is made to believe that she is 
in reality descended from the colored race. She had been placed 
at the school, when scarcely more than an infant, as the supposed 
relative of our ‘‘ Monsieur Motte,” her parents being admittedly 
dead, and Monsieur Motte being her nearest relative. ‘his gen- 
tleman paid the bills with satisfying regularity, but never put in a 
personal appearance, and finally a wretched web of circumstance 
made it clear to the young woman that she had during all these 
years been dependent on the self-sacrifice of a former slave of her 
family, with this conviction coming the horrifying reflection that 
she might be—was—the child of this quadroon woman. This 
passionate scheme is carried out with splendid vigor and effect. 

At the end ‘*‘ Marie’s”’ parentage is properly proven, but the nobil- 

ity of her humble friend in nowise suffers. This character ‘‘Marce- 

lite” is the particular triumph of the book, and it is a piece of 
portraiture of which any writer might be proud. Apart from the 
dramatic qualities of the story ‘‘ Monsieur Motte” gives a series 
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of pictures of far Southern life which must be true—so clearly do 
they impress themselves on the mind—and which are indubitably 
charming. Life on the Mississippi, on the sugar plantations, in the 
New Orleans schools, in the negro quarters, and in society, is de- 
picted with an equal and never failing force. ; 
‘Monsieur Motte” would be noticeable in any case; its ap- 
pearance is especially significant as yet another proof of the rapid 
and gratifying growth of Southern literature. It is hardly too 
much to say that there are greater signs of fresh literary lifein that 
section at present than elsewhere in the land. Constantly are 
new writers coming into notice who challenge admiration and re- 
spect, and their work has an originality and flavor which de- 
lightfully varies the tone of American book making. The New 
England spirit is a rare thing too—more delicate art than that of 
Miss Phelps and Miss Jewett can hardly be asked—but variety is 
the spice of literature as of life, and this breeze from the South 
has a wonderfully suggestive quality. It is certain to raise the av- 
erage of American letters. Oo. A. 





THE SEMINARY METHOD OF ORIGINAL STUDY IN THE HISTORI- 
CAL SCIENCES. Illustrated from Church History. By Frank 
Hugh Foster, Ph. D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The idea of the study of a subject and not the study of a 

book; of the extension of laboratory work to other than the phy- 
sical sciences ; and chiefly the encouragement of original investi- 
gation among students old enough to appreciate the value of such 
work, are the aims of the ‘‘Seminary Method.” The Seminar 
originated with von Ranke,tin Germany, and has been adopted 
very generally in the colleges and universitses of this country. In 
France, Le Play extends its methods to the study of social sci- 
ence, the “laboratory ” in this case being existing social institu- 
tions,—prisons, asylums, hospitals, poor-houses, etc. This idea 
has been since adopted at Cornell University. During regular 
school-days, lectures are given the select body of students on 
charity organization, punitory methods, prison reform, ete. At 
the close of the week, some institution of the kind suggested is 
visited, and its operations studied on the spot. 

Dr. Foster’s book recommends the extension of original and 
detailed research to all the positive sciences, for the seminary 
method, he says, is practicable wherever inductive logic is appli- 
cable. The key of the system is, no man is truly a student of any 
branch until he is an original student; it is such study that 
arouses keen interest in the subject; and work done con amore is 
always well done. Individual research is best suited to sciences 
capable of historical treatment, and hence is of special value to 
students of history. It is of peculiar importance to the American 
student. Histories written by men who have lived under mon- 
archical forms of governments have little likelihood to aid in the 
solution of American questions of the day. 

The student who expects to work efficiently by Seminary meth- 
ods must be able to read French and German, and often Latin and 
Greek, at first sight. Dr. Foster here takes occasion to recom- 
mend the practice, which is latterly coming into favor, of reading 
foreign languages by ideas and not by words and constructions. 
Except for students of grammar and philology, this is the only 
sensible method of approaching the classics. If Latin and Greek 
are to retain their position of every-day instruction against the 
encroachments of social science and biology, they must adopt 
some such method as this to popularize them. — 

A very good feature of this book is the chapter containing de- 
tailed examples of the seminary method, as applied to subjects 
actually investigated by the writer’s pupils at Oberlin College. 
The practical details of the successive steps are given, and the 
method applied to such topics as “ the significance of the colloquy 
at Marburg.” 

The book is written with some enthusiasm, and this we think 
will prove contagious among serious students. It is for these that 
that the book is primarily intended. Some idea of the extent to 
which the seminary method has been adopted in this country 
may be obtained from Circular of Information, No. 2, 1887, of the 
Bureau of Education. T.A. J. 


Diz BERECHTIGUNG DER FRENDWORTER. Dritte Auflage. By 

Gustav Rimelin. Freiburg: 1887. 

Amidst the mad nationalistic reaction which now holds sway 
in Germany it is comforting once in a while to meet a man not en- 
tirely bereft of his senses. It is well known that the ruling classes 
in the face of the protest alike of scientific readers and oculists, 
have favored the old German as against the Latin letter. And 
more recently still there has been a general onslaught on foreign 
(more especially French) words, and a substitution therefore of 
clumsy Teutonic phrases. Against this movement (akin to the 
antics of the Anglo-Saxon purists in England) Herr Gustav 
Riimelin, chancellor of the University of Tuibingen, raises his 
voice. (Die Berechtigung der Frendworter, Dritte Auflage. Freiburg, 








1887.) The chancellor remarks that the question is regarded as 
one of national honor, yet he claims that he no more loses his 
German feeling by the use of a foreign word, than by wearing 
Australian wool or drinking Chinese tea. He quotes Goethe’s 
statement that the man whose spiritual life is strong can employ 
his own word-stock without inquiring of what elements it is com- 
posed ; while it makes little differance whether the man who has 
no soul uses a poor diction or not since in any event he says noth- 
ing. Herr Rimelin contends, moreover, that all scientific and 
technical terms as in Philosophy, Mathematics, or natural sciences ; 
all the terms employed in Medicine, Jurisprudence, Statesman- 
ship, Political science, Philology, and even Religion ought to be 
international ; and that it makes very little difference from what 
language they are drawn. In the Aesthetic domain the samerule 
holds good. What words could be substituted for Epic, Lyric, 
Drama, Rhythm, Metre, Hymn, Ode, Elegy, or Idyll? Even in 
the technical terms of a lady’s toilet endless confusion would re- 
sult if the international words were given up. 

It is asserted that the German vocabulary is richer than that 
of any other language, and that there is no good reason why Ger- 
mans should use more foreign words than other people. Our 
author denies this statement and asserts that the German vocabu- 
lary is so large because it possesses a great many words for one 
idea, but that it is by no means so rich as is usually supposed. 
He answers the argument of national pride by pointing to the 
English who have certainly not abated one jot of their stiff-neck- 
edness and who are yet content to speak a language drawn from 
three or four distinct sources. There can be no objection to per- 
sons being as puristic as they will in private conversation or cor- 
respondence, but the language of science and art must remain 
entirely untrammelled. The pamphlet concludes with a list of 
~~ 4,000 foreign words which Herr Riimelin considers es- 
sential. 





HOMESTEAD HIGHWAys. By Herbert Milton Sylvester. Boston: 

Ticknor & Co. 1888. 

The homestead highways were very familiar paths to Mr. 
Sylvester’s youthful feet. He has that intimate knowledge of 
country life and things that comes from having been part of it 
oneself, a boy bred on a remote and primitive New England 
farm, where the creatures in the barns and fields, and the woods 
and hills as far as the horizon, seemed the most vital part of cre- 
ation. He has a real love for all the out-door world, and for the 
picture gallery of earth and sky that is always being re-hung and 
shifted for the dweller in the country—but his pages have the in- 
curable defect of being irretrievably dull. Hisstyle is careful and 
heavy and his sentiment and reflections, though of admirable in- 
tention, are entirely commonplace in quality. The New Eng- 
land farm-life of thirty or forty years ago had a very distinct in- 
dividuality, and a certain picturesqueness in the harsh, meagre 
outlines, so that Mr. Sylvester’s reminiscences of his boybood, 
heavily drawn as they are, have a certain pleasant flavor of the 
simple, homely life, with its primitive pleasures, over which 
brooded the gray cloud of Puritanism, completing the discipline 
which nature had begun. But it is not enough, alas, tu have love 
and knowledge, without the incommunicable touch that makes 
the formless mist as it rises from the prisoning vessel, take definite 
shape and become the serviceable spirit, instead of floating away 
into empty air. This quickening touch Mr. Sylvester does not 
possess, and though his book is doubtless to him a delightful rec- 
ord of many dear and happy hours, and very precious memorials 
and impressions, lighted up by that luminous atmosphere that 
always hovers over past joys and pleasures it can hardly fail to 
be but heavy reading, even to a person who loves his theme and 
is in sympathy with his sentiment. 








BRIEFER NOTICES. 


“How to Judge of a Picture” is the title of a helpful hand- 
book, by John C. Van Dyke, published by the Chautauqua 
Press Association, through the Methodist Book concern, New 
York. The influence of the Chautauqua literary movement is con- 
clusively shown in the production of books as solidly good and 
entertaining as this. Mr. Van Dyke takes the inexperienced 
reader and viewer of pictures on a tour of exploration and discov- 
ery, with the end of improving his taste and judgment, and it is 
not too much to say that a careful reading of this little treatise 
will give any intelligent person good groundwork for the distin- 
guishing of good and bad in art ;—in other words, ability to discern 
what is really art and what is not. It is a thoughtful and con- 
densed book and must be read with attention; such care will 
be repaid. 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard issue a cheap paper edition of the suc- 
cessful domestic story of Amanda M. Douglass—‘ Lost in a Great 
City,”—in which form it will no doubt even widen its large circle 
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of readers. This tale is probably the best of all the Douglass sto- 
ries, and judging from this new edition it has elements of con- 
tinued popularity. 

Under the title of “ Song-Tide,” Walter Scott, the London 
publisher, issues the best known poems of Philip Bourke Mars- 
ton, in his series of the ‘‘ Canterbury Poets.’ Louise Chandler 
Moulton’s charming memoir of the blind poet, and his frequent 
contributions to American magazines have made his name well- 
known in this country. The main motives of his work are love 
and the affections, and their treatment shows a nature deeply 
emotional. An appreciative review of his “‘ Garden Secrets” will 
be found in THE AMERICAN for January 7, 1888. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


RS. BURNETT'S “ Little Lord Fauntleroy” has been trans- 
lated into German and Italian, with resulting large royalties 


to its author. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse has prepared a “ Life of Congreve” for 
the “ Great Writers” series. 

Whittaker & Co., London, are about to bring out a choice se- 
lection of the most popular poems and songs of Dr. Charles 
Mackay. 

“Uncle Tom’s Tenement,” a novel of New York City life, by 
Alice Wellington Rollins, will soon be published by W. E. Smyth 
& Co., Boston. 

Walt Whitman has been suffering from another attack of 
paralysis. It was reported last week that he was very low, but 
his partial recovery now seems assured. 


The London Atheneum says: ‘We are glad to hear from 
Madrid that the sister of Keats is in good health. She is taking 
steps for the recovery of moneys in Chancery belonging to the 
grandfather of the poet.” 

The well known German novelist, Friedrich Spielhagen, has 
just finished a novel called “‘ Ein Neuer Pharao,” giving a picture 
of modern society at Berlin. 

A life of Delia Bacon, the famous advocate of the Baconian 
theory of the origin of Shakespeare’s plays, and whose book on 
the subject entitled ‘‘ The Philosophy of Shakespeare’s Plays” has 
an introduction by Nathaniel Hawthorne, has been written by 
Theodore Bacon, of Rochester, and will soon be issued by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. It is said to contain many interesting letters 
from Hawthorne, Emerson, and Carlyle. 

‘“‘ William Shakespeare Portrayed by Himself” is the title of a 
work by Robert Waters, announced for immediate publication by 
the Worthington Company. Itis declared to be “ acomplete and 
crushing answer to the Baconians and Cipheronians.” 


William F. Cody, popularly known as “ Buffalo Bill,” has 
written a book called ‘‘ Camp Fire Stories,” to be published by the 
Historical Publishing Co. Mr. Cody has written not so much about 
himself as about Kit Carson, Daniel Boone, and other path finders. 

To the new “ Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, and Cant’? Mr. W. 
H. Pollock and Aubrey Stewart will contribute a collection of 
Circus and Showmen’s Slang. ‘ Tailor’s Slang” will be dealt with 
by Mr. T. H. Holding, editor of the London Tailor. Mr. Walter 
Rye will supply “ Athletic and Running Slang.” 


“The Capitals of Spanish America,” by William Eleroy Curtis, 
profusely illustrated, will be published shortly by Harper & Bros. 

The interesting announcement is made in London that the 
“Last Journals of Bishop Hannington” will shortly be published. 
They contain narratives of the Bishop’s journey through Palestine 
and Masai Land. No reader of Mr. E. G. Dawson’s life of this 
brave Bishop but will be interested in the publication of these 
journals. 


“The Adventures of a House Boat,” by William Black, which 
will be issued soon by Harper & Bros., will be the twenty-second 
book by this author to be published by Messrs. Harper—speaking 
of novels only. Other works of his are on the list of this house, 
such as his “ Life of Goldsmith.” 


“ Looking Backward,” by Edward Bellamy, has been added 
to the Ticknor ‘“ Paper Series.” We rate this book as one of the 
best novels of late years. 

A volume of selections from Kant, translated by Prof. Wat- 
son, author of “ Kant and his English Critics,” is in the press at 
Glasgow. 


It is the popular impression that Mr. W. H. Smith, the leader 
of the House of Commons, is the head of the great English News 
Agency which bears his name. Such is not the fact, however. 
Mr. Smith draws a royalty for the use of his name, but further 
than that has had for these two years no connection with the com- 
pany. Two of his sons-in-law have its practical management. 





A “Complete Volapik Dictionary,” in two parts, Volapiik- 
English and English-Volapiik, based on the last editions of Sch- 
leyer and Kerckhoff by Klas August Linderfelt, will be published 
directly by C. N. Caspar, Milwaukee. 

A new analytical geometery and calculus, by Prof. Hardy of 
Dartmouth, will be published in a few weeks. 

“Songs, Ballads, and a Garden Play” is the title of a forth- 
coming volume of poems by Miss Mary Robinson. 

The American News Company again proves itself a rapid 
book producer. Within a week of the death of Frederick III. of 
Germany it announced an “ elaborate” life of that ill-starred ruler. 
The book is now about ready, and it is doubtless one of the quick- 
est pieces of work on record, though naturally the book has been 
in hand some time in anticipation of the Emperor’s death. 

A monument is to be unveiled shortly at Jena to the memory 
of Fritz Reuter, the distinguished Platt-Deutsch poet and novel- 
ist, who died in 1874. Reuter was one of the most successful 
writers of fiction that Germany has produced in recent times. 
The monument is the work of the sculptor Ernst Paul of Dresden. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
sige July Harper’s will print the first of two parts of a new story 
by H. Rider Haggard, called ‘‘ Maiwa’s Revenge.” 
The Atlantic Monthly will soon begin the publication of a new 
story by Thomas Hardy, called “ Passe Rose.” 


Some of the early numbers of The Forum have been recently 
reprinted. 


There is a small periodical devoted to Volapiik published at 
Amoy, China. This makes the fifteenth of that class of papers. 

Parts of the Battle Ode which Mr. G. P. Lathrop will read be- 
fore the Army of the Potomac, at Gettysburg, on the 4th of July, 
will be published in the July Scribner’s. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., London, are going to pub- 
lish a new monthly serial, entitled Our Celebrities. Each part will 
contain three portraits of celebrities of the day, with letter press 
from the pen of Dr. Louis Engel. 


The “‘ Books that Have Helped Me” series of papers have 
been reprinted in pamphlet form from the Forum by D. Appleton 
& Co. The list of contributors is headed by Rev. Dr. Edward E. 
Hale, and contains among other notable names those of Prof. Wm. 
T. Harris. Brander Matthews, Moncure D. Conway, and Andrew 
Lang. The influence of books is now-a-days often stronger than 
that of individuals, and there is peculiar interest in reading those 
autobiographies in which well-known books are mentioned. 

Miss Marah Ellis, who will make her literary début in the 
July number of The American Magazine, is another recruit to the 
army of Southern literarians. 


An eclectic monthly magazine bearing the title Current Lit- 
erature will be published in New York beginning with July. 

An unique periodical has just been started in Paris. Itisa 
weekly, entitled Revue Scientifique des Femmes, and its contributors 
and editors are women. Among those mentioned as connected 
with it are: Mlle. Chenne, licentiate in mathematics ; Mme. Si- 
monnet, professor of physics, and Drs. Conta, Kraft, and Perrée. 
It is not proposed, however, to make this journal an organ for the 
emancipation of women. 








ART NOTES. 


J. oe IDA WAUGH, whose sympathetic treatment of child- 

ren’s portraits has done much to define the direction of 
her later work, exhibits at Craig’s gallery this week, a beautiful 
baby picture, one of the most charming productions. It is a full 
length standing figure of a little girl, three-quarters life-size. The 
child has her dress-skirt gathered up and filled with roses—more 
than she can hold—some of the flowers having fallen to the ground 
at her feet. It is a simple composition and so natural as to be en- 
tirely suitable for portraiture, but at the same time it is eminently 
picturesque, and gives evidence of an artistic quality of great 
value, namely, an appreciative eye for an attractive subject. The 
work is executed with the delicacy and finish which characterize 
this artist’s style, and at the same time is firm and well rounded 
in drawing. 

Miss Waugh is about to seek rest and change, after along season 
of productive industry, in a European sojourn, but being a faith- 
ful student,and delighting in the exercise of her vocaiion, she is 
not likely to be an idle looker-on in the world of art while absent. 
Her many friends here may hope to welcome her, in due time, 
when she returns bringing her sheaves with her. 

The President of the Society of the Cincinnati*has been au- 
thorized by order of court to draw on the fund held in trust for 
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“the erection of a monument to the memory of Washington in 
the city of Philadelphia,” to the amount of $25,000. It is under- 
stood that this draft is for the foundations and granite substruc- 
ture for the bronze group recently cast in Germany. The monu- 
ment is to be located in Fairmount Park, and as the stone work 
is to be finished before frost comes again, the figures will probably 
be put in place next fall. 

A further illustration of the futility of competition in seeking 
artistic designs is afforded by the experience of the committee in 
charge of the proposed monument to the memory of the police- 
men killed in the Chicago riots. A considerable fund was raised, 
immediately after the riots by public subscription, and a commit- 
tee appointed, with instructions to procure a design for a suit- 
able monument, by competition. In order to give character and 
stability to the undertaking, several important prizes were offered 
and artists of repute were invited to send in designs. Not a sin- 
gle response from any distinguished sculptor was received, and 
the prizes were necessarily awarded to commonplace designs. A 
marked unanimity characterized these inventions, nearly all of 
thent showing a police officer in an impossibly violent attitude of 
attack or defense, as the prime motif. Happily among the mem- 
bers of the committee were men of good taste and discretion who 
secured the rejection of this entire batch of artistic abominations, 
so that Chicago will be spared the imposition of one of those mon- 
umental absurdities, insignificant in conception and crude in exe- 
cution which, while intended as a tribute to departed worth, are 
more conspicuously an evidence of our artistic immaturity. 

The result of this competition is, the committee has become 
convinced the work done in this direction has been in vain. After 
spending a good deal of money and a year’s time, they arrive at 
the conclusion, abundently plain to the well-informed before they 
set out, that this is not the right way to secure an artistic design. 
They have, therefore, wisely done what they should have been per- 
mitted to do in the first place, namely, selected a competent sculp- 
tor, who, by natural endowment and thorough training has at- 
tained the high qualifications necessary for such an undertaking, 
and have given him a commission for the monument. Mr. Jo- 
hannes Gelert, a Danish sculptor, resident in Chicago, accepted 
the commission, and at once submitted a sketch with which the 
leading members of the committee were more than pleased. Mr. 
Gelert had felt a sympathetic interest in the project from the be- 
ginning, and, while refusing to enter a competition where his 
work must be passed upon by incompetent judges, he had matured 
a design. This, when realized in a clay sketch, was found to be 
eminently appropriate and satisfactory. 

Mr. Gelert’s central idea is to exemplify the majesty of the 
Law by a heroic figure, classically draped, with symbolic accessor- 
ies, suggesting the triumph of order over anarchy. The figure 
will be cast in bronze, and will be located in Lincoln Park, in the 
centre of a granite forum, enriched with commemorative tablets 
and bas-reliefs. 

The gold medals of the American Art Association have been 
awarded as follows: For the best landscape, to Mr. C. H. Eaton; 
for the best marine, to Mr. F. L. Nicoll; for the best figure sub- 
ject, to Mr. Percy Moran, and for the best piece of sculpture to 
Mr. C. E. Dallin. The works of the several painters have all 
been highly commended by the critics, Mr. Moran’s picture, enti- 
tled ‘The Forgotten Strain,” receiving especial encomiums, but 
the sculpture has met with no favor. Mr. Dallin’s work is called 
“The Indian Hunter” and it is condemned as a weak and char- 
acterless performance. After Ward’s ‘Indian Hunter” in the 
Central Park, it might be supposed a young sculptor would ap- 
proach that subject with some hesitation. 

California has been ‘‘ boomed’ so systematically in the pub- 
lic prints that interest in art there has not escaped exploitation 
for advertising purposes, and an impression has been given that 
in artistic culture the go-ahead commuters of the Pacific have 
recently been distancing the slower and more conservative society 
of the Atlantic coast. Art Schools, Academies of Art, and Art As- 
sociations of sundry sorts have been instituted on paper, at least, 
all over the State ; and the liberal endowments of these institu- 
tions, together with the still more liberal patronage of local art- 
ists, have been descanted upon as illustrating the high apprecia- 
tion of art everywhere entertained. 

Per contra, Mr. Emil Carlsen, Director of the School of De- 
sign in San Francisco, is quoted as advising artists not to go to 
California, and as declaring that those who have been lured there 
in hope of gaining health, fame, and money, are shaking the 
abundant dust of the parched and dried-up country from their 
weary feet. Mr. Carlsen says it is true there is both wealth and 
intelligence in California, but it unfortunately happens that the 
people who have the wealth are devoid of intelligence, and those 
who have the intelligence havn’t the wealth. ‘ People of taste 
here have no money to buy pictures ; people with money have no 





brains to appreciate pictures.” This is a summary of Mr. Carl- 
sen’s experience in the Golden State, which must be frankly ad- 
mitted to be anything but encouraging. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


: oe use of balloons for securing observations of the enemy’s 
position, and for other military purposes, though never as 
yet practically tested on a large scale, seems to be occupying the 
attention of military authorities and inventors to an extent which 
makes it safe to predict that military ballooning will play an im- 
portant part in future warfare. One of the difficulties in the way 
of their wider use is, of course, the trouble of inflating at the 
time and place wanted. A German inventor has recently pro- 
duced a portable apparatus for generating hydrogen gas, which is 
now undergoing testing by the German military authorities. It is 
said to resemble an ordinary traction engine, being mounted on a 
carriage suited for field service, and to require six horses to draw 
it. It consists of a furnace specially adapted for burning wood, 
and ranged over this, a series of iron retorts, which are filled with 
a mixture of zinc dust and hydrate of lime, which on heating give 
off hydrogen. About two hours are required to obtain sufficient 
gas to inflate a military balloon. This system is said to be cheaper, 
more rapid, and less dangerous than any previous one. 

The actual practice of military ballooning is now being car- 
ried on by the Italian forces in the Soudan to a considerable ex- 
tent, and this question of obtaining the gas for the balloons has 
caused not a little trouble. The hydrogen required has been man- 
ufactured at Naples and taken to the seat of war in steel tubes, 
each of which is about 53 inches in diameter by 4 feet 7} inches 
long, the walls being about § inch thick. The hydrogen is pro- 
duced by action on iron turnings with dilute sulphuric acid, and 
is pumped into these tubes at a pressure of 1,910 pounds per 
square inch. Forty of the tubes are needed in inflating a single 
balloon. 

In an article entitled “ Race and Insanity,” published in the 
American Journal of Insanity, Drs. Bannister and Hektoen, phy- 
sicians of the Illinois Eastern Hospital for the Insane, express 
the opinion that there is little doubt but that insanity is influenced 
by race. From the statistics of three institutions in which insane 
persons are treated they draw the following conclusions: 1. That 
in the white race the depressive types of mental disease are most 
frequent in the Germanic and Scandinavian peoples, and least so 
in the Celts: the reverse of this appears to be the case as to the 
exalted or maniacal types. 2. That general paralysis is not a dis- 
order to which any race is immune, but one that depends upon 
causes independent of racial or national peculiarities. 8. That 
the well-known fact that insanity is much more common amongst 
the ‘foreign-born than amongst natives in this country, is not to 
any great extent explainable by the shipment of the defective 
classes of Europe to America. The “cranks” and epileptics and 
other neurotic individuals do not appear to be represented, in due 
proportion even amongst the foreigners in our asylums. The 
cause of the excess of foreign-born insane in this country is, it 
seems probable, to be looked for mainly in the fact, that, suppos- 
ing the immigration to include only its proportion of persons be- 
low the average of mental strength and flexibility, the change of 
scene and associations, the difficulties of beginning life among 
them, disappointments, homesickness, and all the other accidents 
and trials that befall the new-comers, together contribute to break 
down mentally a vast number who under other circumstances 
would have escaped, and largely contribute to the mass of in- 
sanity in this country. 

It will be remembered that a few months ago a large timber 
raft which was being towed down the coast by a steamship, broke 
the tow-rope in a storm and went adrift. The whereabouts of 
the logs since then has become an interesting problem, both be- 
cause of the danger to navigation presented by their wide disper- 
sion, and also because their present positions would show the ef- 
fects of the currents and storms of the North Atlantic during the 
past three months. Numerous reports have been received at the 
Hydrographic Office at Washington from navigators who have 
encountered the logs in small or large masses and singly, and 
these seem to show that most of them had drifted in a direction 
about east by south, and the greater part of them are now in the 
region between the 33d and 38th parallels and the 30th and 50th 
meridians. Very few, if any, have drifted north of the 40th par- 
allel. A great deal of timber has been reported farther north, to 
the westward of the 20th meridian, but, from the descriptions 
given, does not seem to be part of the great raft. 

Some interesting experiments of Lieutenant Hutchins, U. S. 
N., on the effect of breaking incandescent lamps in explosive 
gases are noticed in Science, of June 10th. The filament of the 
lamp breaks almost immediately on the breaking of the globe, 
and as soon as it breaks, of course, and cools down, the danger is 
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over. The question was whether the breaking and cooling were 
so rapid that the gases would not be brought to a sufficiently high 
temperature to explode. With a Swan 16-candle power lamp, 
in a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen, the gas exploded imme- 
diately the bulb was pierced : the filament was not broken. The 
same result was obtained with marsh-gas. A Maxim lamp was 
tried ina mixture of coal-gas and air, with a similar result. Lieut- 
enant Hutchins’ conclusion iswhere explosive gases are allowed 
to collect on board ship, incandescent electric lights are dangerous. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


DISSOLVING VIEWS IN THE HIsToRY OF JUDAISM. By Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler. Pp.340. $.1.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Lost In A GREAT City. By Amanda M. Douglass. Pp. 468. $0.50. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 

How To JupGE oF A PictuRE; Familiar Talks in the Gallery, etc. By 
John C. Van Dyke. Pp. 168. $0.75. The Chautauqua Press. New 
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Shepard. 
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THE BRowN STONE Boy. By Wm. Henry Bishop. Pp. 282. Paper. $0.50. 
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“ Show Us THE FATHER.” (Six Sermons.) By Minot J. Savage, Samuel R. 
Calthrop, Henry M. Simmons, John W. Chadwick, Wm. C. Gannett, 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Pp.170. Cloth. $1.00. Chicago: Chas. H. Kerr 
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At HoME AND IN WAR. 1853-1881. Reminiscences and Anecdotes. By 
Alexander Verestchagin. Translated by Isabel F. Hapgood. Pp. 521 
$1.75. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

THE Maaic SKIN. A Novel. By Honoré de Balzac. Translated by Kath- 
arine Prescott Wormeley. Introduction by Geo. Frederic Parsons. Pp. 
323. $1.50. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

A LirtLeE Marv oF ACADIE. By Marian C. L. Reeves. (The Gainsborough 
Series.) Pp.180. Paper. $0.25. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 








THE FREE TRADE COLLEGES. 


[From the Financial and Mining Record. ] 


ECENTLY we had occasion to emphasize the rather curious fact that 
while the representatives of all the great manufacturing interests, 
(embracing no less than fifty-four distinct industries, of the people of New 
England) were loudly protesting against any reduction of tariff duties 
materially below that imposed by existing laws—at the same time every 
university and college of that section of the country is an active propaganda 
of free trade, zealously impregnating the sons or kinsmen of these same 
manufacturers with the idea that a Protective tariff system is at once both 
dishonest and suicidal under every aspect. That our assertion was and is 
in no wise an exaggeration we now reiterate. 

For example, Yale College, not content to be left dependent for instruc- 
tion in the sovereign virtues of Free Trade solely upon the voluble and prag- 
matic Professor Sumner—must needs import the eloquent and ardent free 
trader, ex-Congressman Hurd, of Ohio, to address the law students of that 
college on “ tariff reform,” and who began by expressing his wonder “at the 
patience of the American people in submitting to a system of taxation that 
was taking the money out of the pockets of the people so much faster than 
it was needed for the purposes of the government—that in a few years the 
bulk of the circulating medium would be locked up in the Treasury and a 
serious financial crisis would be inevitable.” 

Now it strikes us that a modicum of perspicacity would induce the lead- 
ers of the great manufacturing interests of Massachusetts and of Connec- 
ticut and Rhode Island to give somewhat more of their attention than they 
can be doing to the insidious, hostile operations of domestic enemies of those 
interests—enemies that are sapping the faith and misleading the minds of 
their very households. It is at Yale College, it is at the University of Har- 
vard, and in fact at every other leading school and college of New England, 
that the arsenals of free trade are located—the arsenals at which are forged 
and stored and from which are drawn and distributed all the weapons and 
ammunition for battle to the death, with “ the American system” of a 
manufacturing industry protected by means of the federal revenue laws. 

Side by side with the factories of New England stand these arsenals 
that fashion and fabricate day and night the missiles which are being used 
for the overthrow of our manufacturing industry—if the present leaders of 
that industry do not grossly exaggerate or overcolor the prejudicial conse- 
quences which are to be apprehended from the passage of any bill at all 
kindred to that of the Mills bill. 








DRIFT. 


E have already alluded (in ‘‘ Weekly Notes”) tosome remarks in Har- 
per’s Bazar by Colonel Higginson on the reasons why it is more ex- 
pensive in a few respects to live in this country than it isin Europe, but we 
think what he says on the subject deserves reprinting. Addressing the 
ladies who chiefly compose the clientate of the Bazar, he says: 


“Tt is a curious fact that while our foreign visitors, especially those 
who are English lecturers, are always complaining of the higher prices of 
living in America, the lecturing portion of them never seem to remember 





that but for these high prices we never should have had the pleasure of 
their company. In other words, they are unwilling that high prices should 
be paid to anybody but themselves. It seemed to Mr. Matthew Arnold, for 
instance, perfectly proper that he should come here and be paid three times 
as much for a lecture as he could possibly have received at home ; but when 
he was called upon to pay out, in far less serious disproportion, a part of 
that increased compensation for board and lodging and fees, it struck him 
that there was something very imperfect in a civilization that would toler- 
ate such a state of things. 

“ But, as a matter of fact, the main reason of higher prices in America 
is one so simple that it ought to reconcile to those prices every one who 
wishes to see the race advance. I knew two sisters who kept house many 
years since, the one in London, the other in Boston ; and on comparing notes 
one day, they found with surprise that they had spent about the same sum 
within the past year for servants’ wages, the difference being that the Eng- 
lish family kept just twice as many servants as the American. No doubt 
this was a great advantage to the London employers, if seen from the Eng- 
lish traveler point of view ; but how was it for the servants ? 

“That is precisely the aspect of the case with which our well meaning 
cousins never seem to concern themselves, and they never can understand 
why it is that the English emigrants prefer to come to “‘ the States ” rather 
than to Canada; the simple reason being that here the laborer is not only 
thought “ worthy of his hire,” but actually gets it. Setting aside all ques- 
tions of Tariff and Free Trade the fact remains that, without reference to 
these, the conveniences and luxuries of life cost more in this country be- 
cause those who actually produce them get a larger share than in Europeof 
that which they produce. Clothes cost more, because the journeyman tailor 
is better paid ; travel costs more, because conductor and engineer earn higher 
wages ; food costs more, because the people who cook it insist on better com- 
pensation. Not that these are the only considerations that enter into the 
increased prices, but these considerations alone, were there no others, would 
create most of the differences now observable.” 





The death has been recorded of Mr. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, grand- 
son of the famous orator and dramatist. He was for many years a member 
of the British House of Commons. His third son, and heir, is married to 
a daughter of John Lothrop Motley. 





Among the distinguished foreigners honored with degrees by the Uni- 
versity of Bologna last week were Mr. Gladstone, whose name was greeted 
with special applause, Professor Mommsen, Professor Huxley, Professor 
Lowell, Herbert Spencer, Sir William Thompson, Professor von Hoffmann, 
Professor Pasteur, M. Renan, Professor Boissier, Professor Leroy-Beaulieu, 
Professor Jebb, Professor Muir, Professor Max Miller, Professor Erskine 
Holland, David Dudley Field, Professor James Lorimer, Sir Spencer Wells, 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, Professor Cayley, Professor Adams, and Professor 
Agassiz. 





General Franklin, who has been appointed commissioner to the Paris 
Exposition next year, is from West Point, and was regarded as one of the 
best engineers in the army until his retirement, several years ago. He 
built the Minot’s Ledge lighthouse, which is an enduring monument to his 
engineering skill. General Franklin will have on his staff as commissioner 
nine assistants, who will draw $1,200 each for their services. 





The report that there was a revolution imminent in Hayti has been 
proved to be unfounded. The United States Government sent the war ship 
‘““Yantic” to Port au Prince to watch the progress of affairs and to provide 
for the safety of American citizens in case of an outbreak, but there being 
no sign of a disturbance there, she returned. Hayti, under the rule of 
President Salomon, has become comparatively quiet and peaceful. He has 
occupied the presidential chair now for nine successive years and has 
brought the affairs of the island republic into something like order. His 
second term of office expires in 1893. 





The municipal authorities of Paris have been compelled to take in 
hand carpet-beating, as they find the dust from old carpets is liable to spread 
infectious germs. Many of them are brought from houses where conta- 
gious diseases have prevailed, and are well charged with fever germs. Shak- 
ing and beating dislodge them into the air, and a source of danger thus ex- 
ists which cannot be counteracted. According to the new regulations, 
carpets must be brushed and beaten in entirely shut up rooms, and the dust 
deposited washed with water containing disinfectants. Strips of wool, and 
other fragments, must be immediately burned. 





An experiment made to test the respective railroad operations of Eng- 
land and this country shows that on the Pennsylvania Railroad each loco- 
motive does upwards of six times the work, runs annually nearly twice the 
mileage, and, with less than one-half the charges for traffic, earns nearly 
twice the revenue that one does on the London and Northwestern railway. 
As a general rule, English lines are far better constructed than American ; 
the gradients are easier and the curves less abrupt, and yet in the two lines 
above specified the English locomotive costs in repairs and renewals about 
double the American for the same amount of work performed. 








ONE COLD Is SOMETIMES CONTRACTED ON TOP OF ANOTHER, the accompany 
ing Cough becoming settled and confirmed, and the Lungs so strained and 
racked that the production of tubercles frequently follows. Many existing 
cases of Pulmonary Disease can be thus accounted for, and yet how many 
others are now carelessly allowing themselves to drift through the prelimi- 
nary symptoms, controlled by the fatal policy of allowing a cold to take care 
of itself! On the first intimation of a Cold, or any Throat or Lung trouble, 
resort promptly to Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, a safe curative of long estab- 
ae reputation, and you may avoid the consequences of such dangerous 
trifling. 
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FINANCE. TYPEWRITER. | STATIONERY, ETC. 
LOMBARD INVESTMENT THE REMINGTON 
REMINGTON | THINGS YOU WANT 


COMPANY. 


Guarantee Fund to Secure Investors, 


$2,600,000. 


CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT 


INSURED 
BY DOUBLE LIABILITY OF 
STOCKHOLDERS. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ CONTINUOUS BUSINESS 
WITHOUT THE LOSS OF A DOLLAR TO A 
SINGLE INVESTOR. 

PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 

GEO. PHILLER, Prest. First National Bank. 
GEO. M. TROUTMAN, Pres. Cen. Nat. Bank. 
WM. B. BEMENT, Industrial Iron Works. 
GEO. BURNHAM, Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
WM. McGEORGE, Jr., Attorney, Bullitt Building. 

The celebrated 6 per cent. Mortgages of this Com- 
pany, in denominations from $200 to $20,000, the prin- 
cipal and interest of which are guaranteed by above 
fund, for sale at par and accrued interest. Send for 
pamphlets. 

WM. McGEORGE, Jr., 


Bullitt Building, 131-143 8. FOURTH ST. 





THE— 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 
Allows Interest on Deposits, Subject to Check; or 


on Certificates. 
Buysand Sells Billsof Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London. Also on Paris, Berlin, and Ham- 


burg. 
Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, 


Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 
OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 


MORTON McMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 


THE FINANCE COMPANY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Authorized Cabital, - $5,000,000.00. 


OFFIcE, BULLITT BUILDING, PHILA. 
135 and 137 South Fourth Street. 





General Banking Business Con- 
ducted. Interest allowed on deposits. 
State, Municipal and Railroad Securi- 
ties Negotiated. 





DIRECTORS. 


Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 
T. Morris Perot, 

Geo. W. Blabon, 

Philip C. Garrett, 

Isaac R. Childs, 

Hough. 


Wharton Barker, 
John H. Converse, 
Geo. DeB. Keim, 
James Dougherty, 
Simon B. Fleisher, 





WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL 8S, HUBBARD, SECRETARY. 





TYPEWRITER. 





le this age of Telegraphs, Typewriters, and 
Telephones, when competition is pushed to 

the last extremity, the progressive business 
man will readily see that is to his interest to 
adopt the latest and most improved office fix- 
tures that tend to insure promptness and accu- 
racy in business. ; 

Write for large illustrated pamphlet. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


No. 834: CHESTNUT ST., 
(Continental Hotel,) 


PHILADELPHIA. 
J. W. EARLE, Manazer. 








SEED WAREHOUSES. 





DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 





21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 


LANGUAGES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ro- 
senthal, is the only successful method ever de- 
vised to learn to speak without a teacher, and 
in a few weeks, 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, of ITALIAN, 


Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 
for books of either language. Sample copy, 
Part 1,25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 














$1.50 ana quar okt imperial ee 


Regular price $2.50. 
Will 
50 CTS. ook Guar _— Tablet. For- 


50 CTS. poper and envelopes. a 
‘ormer price 85 cents. 


$3.50. oft + On Pee 


$1.35. Will buy 1,000 white high cut 


xx-6 envelopes. 


HOSKINS, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
927 Arch Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 











INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


UPHOLSTERED 
New FURNITURE 
and ald CURTAINS, 





Original INEXPENSIVE! 
French —_ 
Styles WALRAVEN’S 








1105 CHESTNUT ST. 


43008 HILLBORN & ¢ 0 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


FINE FURNITURE 
BEDDING 


AND 


DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. 


NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 














WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 
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